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LIBRARIANS 


CLYDE & CO., International Marine Solicitors 
with offices in London, Guildford and Hong 
Kong now wish to recruit a 

Law Librarian 

llawd in London, this i-i a new position responsible for the organisation, 
cataloguing and running ol the linn's library while developing an 
informal ion anti research service in legal (ineluding LEMS) and non* 
legal ureas. Supervision would he minimal and llic stupe lor ideas and 
ini trull vc considerable. 

Candidates must be gradual es. ideally 28*32, with at least 2 years' 
cvpericiice in a legal environment. An outgoing per soimlitv and a sense ol 
huri tour .lie essential in tills husy. inkirtnuiaini np-to-Jrile lirm. 

The rewards will lie equal to (lie thalleuge: An attractive negotiable 
sul.irv. hi-.innu.nl salary review s,;! bonus and .season ticket loans. 

Candidates should apply in writing, enclosing a cumprehensive 
curriculum vilue and quoting reieienee 2029/TLS to Mis Indira Brown, 

Corporate Resourcing Group Limited, 6 Westminster Palace Gardens, 

Artillery Ruw, Loudun SWI P IRL. Telephone: 01-222 5555. 

Corporate Resourcing Group 

Management Consultants - Executive Search 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS & 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
British Library of 
Political and Economic Science 

Assistant Librarian 

Applications are Invilpd lor appointment as Assistant Librarian 
In lha British Library of Political and Economic Science at Ihs 
School. 

Candidates must have good academic qualifications, prefer- 
ably in a Social 8cfence subject or History and a competent 


experience wffl be additional recommendations. The Assistant 
Librarian will Initially be 1 employed In the BtoNograpNfca) 
Services section of Hid Library. The appointment will be on the 
salary scale for Assistant Librarians (Grade HA) of £6,060- 
£12,860 pa (under review) plus £1,035 pa London Allowance 
and superannuation benefits, ft l$ likely that appointment will be 
made within the lower part of this scale although in assessing 
starting salary consider alien will be given: to age^ experience 
and qualtfloatlons. . 

Further particulars and application form, wfitojt should be 
returned by 20th June, 1662, obtainable frprn The 
Personnel Officer, L8E, Houghton StreeL Iddwyoh WC2A 
2AE. Tel: 01-404 4788). . ■ ' 


Athrofa Gogledd-dd Cymru 
The North E Wales Institute 

ol higher education 


CAftTRERE fipiiEQE, CEFN ROAD, VfRQWAW, OLWYD 

ASSISTANT 


LIBRARIAN 

Selbry Ap4 (£6*01 -£7,137) 

A Jjroteedionolly-. q^aRflecT librarian .required, for Cartreffor 
Coiage, 

Appticatkjn forme and further detail* available : from,. the 
Inatmite Registrar, , Ketstortwv Cptlige, Connah'a Giisy, 
CNrytL ■ 

TelrDeeaWe-817831, ext. 271. 

Closing date for receipt of applloatkmst26th June, .1982 
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OVERSEAS 


KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
(FORMERLY UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH) 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Applications are Invited from EFL/ESL language Instructors and 
language lab technicians (mals/femala) (or the academic year 

Tbftre are also a lew vacancies for Faculty members (Assistant 
: Professor eto) which ate open, only to persons with sufficient 
experience as EFL programme developers, materials writers, 
(eating and evaluation specialists. 

1 . Applicants for faculty membership, should hold a Ph.D or 
equivalent qualification or have obtained the academia title - 
from. a university recognised by King 8aud University. 

2. Language Instructors Bhould have either; 

- a Master’s degree In TEFL/TESOL 

- • a 'Baohelor’e degree and a diploma In ELT with no less 
• than one year’s ELT experience. * 

- a Bachelor's degree In English with no less than three 
year’s experience in ELT. 

: 3. Technicians should hold a Bachelor’s degree and have no 
. ( less titan three years experience. 

Salaries will be assessed for faculty members and language 
Instructora according to Schedule 1 hereunder, and according 
; • to 8chedu|e 2 (or graduate technicians. ; . . 
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BOOKS & PRINTS 


WATERFIELD’S 

Catalogue 43 

Twentieth Century Literature 

Including presentation ceptes from 


W. H. Avdan. Michael Ayrton, Roy 
Campbell. Winston 3. Churchm. 7 S 
Ehat, Erie QH M. R James, W*n- 
dtmm Lewis. J. B. Priestley, Steamed 
Sassoon, the Sitwells. H. Q. VVWi 
W. ft Yesia: author's own coplea 
from Ota Bvarles ol Nicolas Bentley, 
C Day Lands. Eric QtH. John Maae- 
6am, t. H W. Meyersten JAR. 
ToSdan; books from the Cuaia. Bol- 
den Head, Hogarth. S. DomUca and 
UfcasfersWra presses; also paintings 
by J. F. Campbell, Rigby Qrahatp, 
thawings by Nicolas Bentley, Berea- 
ford Egan, Erie BIO. E. H. 8hepani; 
engravings by Desmond Chula, Eric 
M David Jones, RsynoVa Slone; 
postcards to Erto BN torn Robert 
QBMngs, Dadd Jones Stanley Mod- 
son, Bam Rsveral; numerous proof 
copies, typescripts autograph letters 
•fa 

M Putt End G treat. Oxford OX1 1HJ 
(08M) 721 B09 
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MAN 

THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL IN8T1TIITI 
56 Queon Anne St., 
London W,l. 


READY SOON 

Catalogue 380 

JAMES THIN 
63-59 South Bridge 
Edinburgh 
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ARAB WORLD BOOKS - Rare 
and put-or-prlnt. Catalofluoa 
available. David LomM Ltd.. 
IS Suffolk Rond. London, 
SW13 9NB. Toll 01-748 0M4^ 

UNICORN BOOKS.. 10 Fuliur Qav- 
deni. Hondon. Lund on NW4 
4NR. Tal: 01.202 6442. Chil- 
li ronn mid llhialrdtari bonkv 
ratalogur inxued rnmilarly . Rimka 
bounlit. L1 14 


RRflULAR nonoral llata laaued. 
All aubjects. Fair prices. J. 
Turton, Rose Cottage. Shin- 
cllffo. burham. L1 14 


MODERN first edition*. Mlw- 

fil, 5?W , ^ 0 B6? n PUfth L?fl 

ABBEY BOOKS, 36 — 
Lane, 6t. Albans, Herts. T 
St. Albnna , SSB14. CaMloaue 
History. Juat publiahod. 
far copy. I 


TARA BOOKB LTD. 8psdilM 
antiquarian and Q/F Ud 
isauad. Details from It 

. §ssr. c !‘ Lp - t * SB m 


ASIA & APRICA Catalogues “SSJefnl rtfr'VsS 

Issued. A. C. Hall, 30 Staines fi«? T™ 1 p SLllV 

Rd.. Twickenham, M*. til 4 pftjay, I^'riaTorL Yomir,.^Lffl 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OUT NOW: 

QUARTO No. 29 

Including apodal biography and 
memoirs section with reviews by 
Ronald Blythe, Arthur Celdar- 
Marahall, Milas Kington, William 
Fsaver ana others. Plus Nicholas 
Rankin on Araantfna, ‘Intimate 
Relations" by WUfiam Golding, 
Topotekl'a Chronicles - and much- 
moral 

Still available; Quarto No. 26, 
In eluding Philip Larkin on Qavln 
Ewart, Tony Harrison interview 
and new poem, William HsrtSon on 
Stefan Zvwln’a ‘The Royal Game 
and Other Stortea’ 76p from your 
newsagent or El per Issue 
Including pap from: • 

Quarto Magazine, 

• 5fl Poughty Street, 

; , London . WC1 
One year’s subscription £8. 




BRITISH LIBRARY. Oraat Rua- 
.aall atreat, WC1. Art or ttfi 

S hook in India, Until 1 Au- 
usat. Weekdays lS-S. jftjn. 
9.30-6. Admission rraa, 
. Liaa 
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Between Heaven and Hell 


R. W. Southern 


Jacques le Goff 

U Naissance du Purgatotre 
gft np, Paris: Gallimard. 

Hjc publication of Jacques le Goffs 
study of Purgatory is an important 
event, not only in itself but as a portent 
and promise of things to come. 
Traditionally, text-books of Catholic 
theology and books of theological, 
controversy have been the places to 
look for discussion of this subject. And 
these books naturally treat it either as 
the unfolding of a doctrine implicit in a 
dozen or so Biblical texts, or as a 
deviation from Biblical teaching, 
prompted by avarice, ambition, or 
other unworthy motives. Le Goff will 
have nothing to do with this closed 
world of theological discussion. His 
aim is to write the history of the 
doctrine in its social, economic and 
intellectual setting, and this is surely 
the right approach for a historian. 

Nearly all important theological 
developments are brought about by 
pressures, social or otherwise, from 
outside the theological system, and the 
doctrine of Purgatory is no exception. 
It is one of the small handful of 
concepts, largely derived from the 
Bible, which have radically influenced 
(he behaviour of large numbers of 
European people over several 
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though they are, their influence on the 
daily lives of the papulation has never 
been as widespread or as obsessional as 
the idea of Purgatory. And .quite apa rt 
from Its influence on daily habits, it 
played an important part in lifting the 
cloud of uncertainty and gloom about 
the after-life which lay over the early 
centuries of European history. It made 
possible a more relaxed attitude to this 
world and the next: it turned the 
straight and narrow way of salvation 
into a highway trodden by a multitude 
of feet. 

The subject lies at the centre of the 
revival of Europe in the twelfth 
century and it is a very welcome event 
to have it treated by a historian who has 
made a notable contribution to the 
social and economic history of this 
period. Le Goff defines the areas of Ills 
mam interest as “lea rapports entre 
croyance et socidtd”, "les structures 
mentoles", and “la place de 
Hmaginaire dans riiistoire”. He 
confesses to being no theologian, but 


"Skeletons and Flayed Men", an engraving by Domenico del Barbiere (1506-1565) which Is included in a sole of 
" Important Old Master Engravings, Etchings and Woodcuts" at Sotheby's, New Bond Street, London \VJ on June la. 
Barbiere was a member of the School of Fontainebleau which numbered other Italian artists, such as Rosso and 
Primaticcio, who Had been brought to France by Francis I. 


hopes to do justice to the theological 
content of the problem. I shall later 
express some doubts about his success 
in fulfilling this hope, but in providing 
sketches of a long succession of 
theologians no one could be more 
conscientious. My reservations are 
concerned rather with his attitude to 
theology as a self-consistent body of 
knowledge. 

The work is divided into three parts, 
each of which is of roughly similar 
length: “Avant le Purgntoire"; 

“Naissance du Purgatoire’; “Le 
trio raphe du Purgatoire". The precise 
titles, as we shall see. are important for 
le Goffs interpretation of nis subject. 

The first part takes the story from its 
remotest origins to the end of the 
eleventh century. So far as Western 
Europe is concerned, this was. In le 
Goffs view, a period when Purgatory 
did not exist. On this point he is sternly 
insistent, and he deals some pretty 
hard knocks to those who have been 


foolish enough to mention Purgatory in 
this period. The extent to which he is 
right on this point will need further 
enquiry. It was certain that some kind 
of purgatorial process existed for some 
souls for minor sins - so much seemed 
to be clear from St Paul's words about a 
man’s works in wood, hay and stubble 
being burnt, while the man himself was 
saved. But which souls and what sins 
were thus capable of being purged 
were all in doubt. It was only safe to say 
that purgation was for the few, 
probably mainly monks who had been 
guilty of minor lapses. For ordinary 
mortals the choice lay -starkly, open 
between Heaven and Hell, with the 
strong likelihood of the latter. 

The second section of the book deals 
with the twelfth century and the birth 
of Purgatory. And it may be said at 
once that le Goff is here at his most 
vigorous and brilliant. He has some 
extraordinarily good pages on the 
individual theologians of the period, 


and he catches its theological spirit in a 
phrase which, though he applies it to 
Peter Lombard alone, could even more 


appropriately describe the whole 
generation of theologians in the early 
twelfth century whose work was 
summed up by the Lombard: “IT 
s'esquisse un regroupement vers le 
centre’’. 

Unfortunately, as it seems to me, le 
Goff does not place the main weight of 
his argument nt this point. He reserves 
the birth of Purgatory almost to the end 
of the century, and his main reason fur 
: doing this is that the word Purgatory 
did not exist before this. date. It fs an 
essential part of his method that he 
attaches immense importance to the 
appearance of the word: “je suis 
nominaliste et jecrois & la significance 
capitale des changements de' 
vocabulaire". In one way or another 
this principle is reiterated many times, 
and deeply affects his treatment of 
Purgatory. “II n’y a pas de Purgatoire 


avant 1170 au plus tdt." How do we 
know? Because the word did nor exist 
before this dale. “Lin lieu innommd 
n’existc pas tout fl fait.” Before the 
word. "Purgatoire cst encore h nullre”; 
“entre 1 170 ct 1200, le mot purgatoire - 
et dune le lieu - est n£": purgatory is 
“csscnticllcment lid & sa I oca lisa t Ion”; 
"In naissance du Purgatoire cst un 
ph£nom£ne du lour mint du Xir slide 
au XI IT sidclc.” The list of such 
emphatic statements could be 
prolonged, hut these will suffice. They 
express the central idea of the book, 
and they reflect an important strain in 
le Goff's thinking, not only about 
Purgatory, hut about the way history 
should be written, and about the shape 
of medieval hisLory us a whole. 

Now. we can certainly agree that 
inventions of new words are important 
historical events, and that such events 
have loo often been neglected by 
historians. But it is quite doubtful 
whether they have the significance 
which le Goff attaches to them. At 
least in this cuse, 1 am not convinced 
Unit anything new cume into existence 
with the new word. Certainly not a new 
localization of Purgatory, tor nothing 
could he more clearly focalized than 
the fire (not the fire of Hell), which the 
Northumbrian fanner Dry the lm saw in 
his visionary experience in the seventh 
century. Arid even when the new word 
came into existence, we find almost at 
once that it had several different 
meanings, some localized, others not; 
and the most localized of all, St 
Patrick '5 Purgatory (perhaps the first 
example of the word known to us), was 
ot n very special kind, a sort of private 
purgatory in Ireland, to which pilgrims 


uTd go to be purged of th 
;ir lifetime. The word did 


of their sins Ip 


consistency of meaning. But above all, 
it did not bring classification of the role 
of the purgatorial process in human 
life: that had already been achieved 
while theologians still had to make do 
with a variety of phrases such as ignes 
purgatorii, poenae purgatrices, loca 
purgatoria, etc. 

What purpose, then, did the new 
word serve? The answer is,, simply, 
' convenience. The reason why if 
appeared when it did was probably no 
-more than this; the subject was so often 
talked about that it Was convenient to 
have a . handler coin than hnd 
previously existed for the purposes of 
communication. Gold coins took the 
place of many sliver pennies in the next 
century for the same reason. If we are 
looking at language for signs of a 


Utilitarianism and Beyond 

wIlllAMS MARTYA SEN 8nd BERNARD 

A volume ol studies of utilitarianism considered both as a theory 
ol personal morality and aa a theory of public oholce. The 
PBpare represent a wide range of arguments for and against 
utilitarianism and also an Important selection of the most 
Interesting and Influential work In this very active area of debate. 

Hard covers £20.00 net 
, . . Paperback R7.SQ net 

Oo^ubitatlon with the Malaon 
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Supererogation 

Its Status In Ethical Thedry- 
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°f duty, David Hayd Brel presents an historical account of 
supererogation In Greek, Christian and subsequent, ethical 
..meorlas and then advances his own theory of supererogation as 
hscewary and complementary to duty. , El 4.00 net 
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Universities, Politicians and 
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Proust: Collected Essays on 
the Writer and his Art 

J.M. COCKING 

John Cooking Is one of the few critics to have tackled aU the 
major Prouauan Issues with consistently fruitful respite, and this 
collection brings togelher ell his main writings on the subject, 
accessible to beginners as well as epeolallete. \ 

Hard covers £27.50 net 
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Cesare Pavese 

A Study of the Major Novels and Poems 

DOUG THOMPSON 


writing. Doug Thompson 
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also relates Paveae’s work to the life ' 
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An Inaugural Lecture. ■ 

JOHN STEVENS. 

professor StevenS examinee assumptions about the relaHonahlp 
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poetry. He ahows how them was a 'rhythmical revolution' Ip the 
; mW-sMeenth century, which facilitated amaanlngful tension „■ 
between rriatre arid rhylhm. and which allowed a fleW conception 
of tound as metaphorical. Paperback £1.50, net 


Hanns Elsler Political 
Musician 

ALBRECHT BETZ 
Translated by BILL HOPKINS 

The first study In English of Hanns Elsler, whose role in German 
music Is similar to that of hla friend Brecht In German literature. 
The author shows how Elsler liberated modern musto from whal 
he fell to be Ite isolation, caused by the separation of musical, 
technique from social content. £26.00 net 

Town, Country, Shore and 
Sea. 

British Drawings arid Watercolours from Anthony 
van Dypk to Paul Nash , ' 

FITZWILMAW MUSEUM , ! 

Compiled by DUNCAN ROBINSON 

A fully-illustrated catalogue of one hundred besl-toved British . 
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Cambridge, Dunoan Robinson Introduces the work ot each artist 
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Paperback £5.05 net 
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,,,k ‘ (,ab iifft'trs liis aamint of “hs 

rappiiris e Hire eruyanee et suciele". 
vvrircli lie has aiiiiuiineed as one of his 
MI.IIH themes. Briefly. his sue, Mint of 
me ei in net in in he tween the new 
system nf (hou K ht and die 


,htrt ‘ » growth, and to H u *' ,u WHime hinaire Ciel-Enfer foil 
^^ n U ls «h , V n . t ^ m ■ 0r ^ nVt,, ,u0 ™ JS - E "fer) i! a suhsS 2 
asticSsm Yn W*' nf scho1 - HS An1 .f TI , !erni,ire: Ciel-Purgaloire- 
centnrv -ml? l.A-, l ,/ al >‘ twelfth E l , ^ r - T^crearc many remarks which 
, nt dt s P ,tc all the excellent fwtght lie made about rh IS kl.'ilr'mnnl 


Sr‘h: ,nifJts r a11 
ft SSl ea ts rwu n: 

cftminolqgy leads him to ujiderrate 

^'WP UK f - 1 ■ w,,s [h,: > - w,l ° first 
wiCitLilcd m enfareme tht* lwl- ............ 


m!« ,h» i. remariis WHICH 

5"/ l, f made about this statement, 
but for the moment it will suffice to 
pn int i >ut i is strict ly ft irmnl emphasis: 
the essential link between (lie new idea 
or Purgatory and society, in le Goffs 
siew, is to be found, nutm rh.. 


siiteeciJed in^r” *'■ WH * tt ’h« first Purgatory and society, in le Goffs 
scope I . hc wr > narrow ' ,ew ;. '* *o be found, nut in the enlarged 

oldcMh^fti«J». Ur ®’ i*' 0 * 1 P5* ,,:cs ^ *n the fmattm of Purgatory, but in the 
!,nd l ,ri, vided hope for «™ctural change from a bina rv i«n 
tl" J ' r >' 5,n !' i 'V Lombard, »l„i d ie[ | ternary system* ™’ a ' y ,U ‘ 

!2 ■ , • W * , ‘? lhlf iasl great tlk-nJ.Mi.m nf Pniu.. J.. .. 


ill liwi U 1 uul,w,iiru , who died 
n 1 1«J. was the last great theologian of 

pen,,d and hl!> a?«nnn 
of thi role of Purgatory isoHJic hii>]iest 
tmporranee. After ifuniing tUc !!£l 
•HiliHirifiM about the minor .sins which 
re ■inicnnhfc tu piireiitoriiil 
Ireutment, lie goes on in declare that 
»«* « , ls *2 

titty have not fiecn repented. r, t j n a dHn £\°( n °n»niition. 

warto havc illS ?h“ C ?'"? "^nftmde. fl serai t 
elnlwralions of iiraelice added to it in erdJ'^ Jc p ,re ?“ e ,n bour fi e °isic u 
lire course of the next three lim/lL n„ , ■ p “ r ftaloire ou ,, UB | c 
>ear.s hut the central ^mcLVge "s df ? u,e d '™ ou 

already there: uny rSonablv lMtTc , dc ,a bourgeoisie & 

couId ,a |!L rCa f° nril,,y ‘^ etJ rent, sinner aff’ce qa “ n ^ bou ^ e ‘^ic cxiste 
,opc J° So lo Heaven via hvnoihhl q J P r ppose commc 

Purgatory. The purgatorial process nloc commc lecture de la 

was on ils way lo becomfnT^n d, ‘. ^rgatoire, e'est 

extcnsioii of the religious discipline of il ir! « Si* pnrtJC d un ensemble Ji£ a 
l f 5 h°u?' ra,her ,hnn an upper'erusf *L ,n Chr ^ntd 


E 1 ? W,I, 6 lh,s Jnw of reasoning, he 

inob?.,, ? C ;, P* ,r ?P f « lle «'cial context by 
r. n r f f(,r SiKiili pressures or 
switLh h Thi- r ' 1 t ' ,,,N P l ‘ 1 rilh,e structural 
^d,l : , f h fc niMlM looking for « 
nnddiL term between the heaven of 
uriMucmcy ; ,«id the hell of peasantry, 
fhc oliytotis candidate is , he 

fen° ,S,C, . Fo l r a lilon| cnt this useful 

SCeni.S in ibnoi.r nP . 


; acciiunt of“lcs rappurts enlrc crnyance 
. ct si me te , on the unpnrliinec of which 
- we arc huh agreed, in its barest 
p ,,u| une my aanunt would go like this. 

, F . ri,ni l, »c seventh to the clevenlli 
■ century, the Church was wliollv 
i ocpuident fur its existence and 
prosperity in Western Europe on the 
great mikarv and political families 
who find adopted Christianity and 
imposed it on their peuples. 'These 
great families relied for their hones of 
salvation and for success in (his life on 
massive benefactions to monastic 
comm um tics engaged in permanent 
prayer and penitential exercise, and on 
other expedients such as fat first] 
delayed baptism and (later) last- : 
25H? ™ nastlc «?««■ n was in this i 
1 a pcn,tcntial system of i 
J™" ary «go«r could hold out t 
hopes of Heaven to those who could ! 
pay a very high price for vicarious t 
penances m this world. . 


increasingly dependent on, and 
concerned with, the goodwill and co- 
operation of the whole population. 
The new income brought into 

S5~ “■ 'rf bo i y of W! 

clergy, and (when these had been 

; S m!T 5 : ,al . mca gre , y provided for) it 
sti I left a huge surplus for intellectual 
enterprise, as well ns for inrgc-scale 

SB"** H wosou ‘ of this surplus 
that the new effort towards theological 
definition and practical discipline was 
financed. This effort had. ns its niafn 

Sf C 'ol he ^ flti0n a wortable 

eCone 0 ' * 


material of the past 

developments and wft , nj *** 
expansive tendencies of ih, 
after about 1050. Beside/ PS nod 
strong hierarchical uraJ 


evervnnp t 1 5 “ ««»«piine tor atter about 1050 £u ■ nc period 


nhT hc basis J / 0r ,tlis system began to 
change ra^dly in the eleventh century 
with the growth of productivity and 
population. These changes created 

sorini n POrl “ ni,ICS of / nver,, nieni arid 
ih? u L efl ? ,Za ^ l0,K ^re particularly 
they hroueht the Church a major new 

SSI.. 0 ' income in tithes, which 
gradually came to exceed its revenue 
from every other source. This was a 

S°of a thn rh ch , nn § ing tllc pastoral 
aims of the Church. It was no longer 

dependent on the huge benefactions 
and goodwill of the top aristocracy . but 


system. It would be cynical to say that 
ftp role . was nece ssary to obtain 
itS^eeration of the new mass of 
people affected by the new disciplines 
and regulations, but it is perfectly true 

SscBjSSJ 


Rpchi/ 0 ^ ' e mass tbe Population 
Besides being socially insupportable' 

S n aK 0Ce rT ° f ,if e- Buf could 
ft was at this point that the hitherto 


tills world V^' UUSaiSCI P ,,ne Of 
of Help nf her h 2 n an u PP er crest 
ILL . - or ' reihcr, given the 
^ ,e,, dencics of scholastic 
fhouglit, , t beennie both - fike ih s 

and iikc HaN 

western Christendom from J too to 
bqttom, and jn every area of life F - in 
d °? lrine . in enforcement 
U hc?’!n d,sc, P linw ' »« paymenS S 
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mterniddinie. Lc muddle sW 
sohdement .dans des struauS 
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2j ( e ,e Purgatoire n’est pas w 
prodinf, mars un element. P 

e*!" 1 li i^L fro,n . this is the very 
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A Purgatory 

Old people, hammering 
Across the table 
Their mutual disagreements 
A* they are able. 

. S there - 
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.“ b,e - ,hiBld ‘ d f ~”> - -orth w,„d 
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that . steady progression ; ' 9nd P^^rredj 
tain from WS the fo^ S »» 

S sgaSSSsa 

u * d moment of change 0 a bom I inportlffl 

r ariiS?n3 
I pSH=? s 

j' p™c S a s d ‘ ffere,lt View of lh = toS 

S ^v^WffSSB 
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long on the central core ofprincialH 

en£r tl,0dS ’ 1 WiI1 kave theSffi 
SJH ,n Pf ace the rich variety <S 

thlS 17 fl e l?d argumen ‘ which fills the 
fhjrd section of the book on Z 
triumph of Purgatory”. 

SL? r H tish Academy's New Series of 
I^ecords __ of Social and Economic 

S? ° ry h ' s *“2*. *0 be extended 
rhihnim Publication of Marjorie 
Chibna!] s edition of the Omen and 
CusUunaU of the Abbev of Hob 
J ?*W. Caen (163pp. Oxford 
University Press. £12.50 0 19 728009 
Hie Abbey’s widespread English 
estates, to which the documents in this 
refer, ranged from Dorset, 
Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, to 
- and Norfo lk- In her 
untroduclion, Dr Chibnall sets the 
cartularies m their historical context, 
together with commentaries on the 
bnglish properUes, the English surveys 
and charters, the administration oftne 
t-nglish property and the demesne 
economy. Texts of the Latin charters of 
me estates aro reproduced, together 
with collections of surveys of the 
properties over a period of 300 years, 
from the enrly twelfth to the early 
fifteenth centuries. 
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r however, and there were different 
> between the bishops and the low 
clergy on these questions. Connol 
I concludes that although the pries 
tailed to eliminate violence from Irfe 
society, the violence would have bee 
far worse had they not been there, li 
any case the clerical role was changing 
in the 1830s, while violence am 
conspiracies continued to bi 
denounced from the pulpit, priest 
began to work for peaceful political 
flnd acte d openly as agents ta 
O Connell's political machine. A Cork 
priest wrote in 1834: “The country 
pnest now copes with the country 
s 9 u, re, keeps sporting dogs, control 
elections, presides at political ; clubs 
and sits cheek by jowl at public dinners 
With peers of the land and members of 
parliament”. But all this was within the 
context of an unchallenged United 
Kingdom. ; \ 
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thorough study is that pre-farti 
Ireland, far from being ,.;"pri( 
ndden”, imagined there was a prl 
5bortaae. In 1800 the number 
~ af holics per priest or .curate f 
2,6/0. On the eve of the famine in l.S 

It was 7 QOfi, TJ,;- — „ „anerr. 


.--uiLmtoi uiai 4 as v^onnouy reiu» 
smfe Irish religion was'very'ritiialis 
it was therefore extremely labc 
intensive. By 1871 therfiwns onejto 
for 1 ,560 parishioners, ^This iniprot 
. ratip wasno.doubt thecondib'ori!Pf : 
: ttri position 1 of : clerical .control Jn 'j 
wwnsdtuted post-faming CAW? 
order replaced comparative anare® 
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The evolution of evolution 


Jonathan Howard 

Dsrwiu 

flg. Oxford University Press. 
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Wilma George 

Darwin 

160pp. Fontana. £1.75. 

00(5636502 7 

Marking the centenary of Darwin's 
death, Jonathan Howard has produced 
an intellectual lour deforce , a classic in 
the genre of popular scientific 
exposition which will still be read in . 
fifty years’ time. Wilma George, on the 
other hand, author of the best 
biography of the co-discoverer of 
evolution by natural selection yet 


Redmond O’Hanlon 

beginning of the eighteenth century, he 
tells us. “Anglican orthodox opinion 
had virtually abandoned revelation in 
favour of the conformity of nature to 
man's needs as the primary source of 
evidence for the existence and 
attributes of God"; and by 1836, the 
year of Darwin’s return from his great 
voyage, the clever and influential 
Cambridge philosopher of science, 
William Wheweil, could still consider 
“the whole mass of the Earth from pole 
to pole, and from circumference to 
centre as employed in keeping a 
snowdrop in the position most suited to 
the promotion ot its vegetable health". 

Natural Theology sanctioned the 
intense study of the adaptations of 
• animals and plants to each other and to 
their surroundings, and William 
Paley’s Natural Theology, or Evidences 


^ History shaped by nations, 
lived by individuals. 


evolution bv nanirai selection yet Deity collected from the Appearances 
written, Biologist Philosopher: a Study Q e Mature (1802) gave Darwin more 
the T//e mid Writings of Alfred pi easure than any other part qf his 
Russel Wallace (1964) and, more Cambridae svllabus. It was an 


recently, of Gregor Mendel and 
Heredity (1975), has made a much 
more detailed, domestic, semi- 
biographical study, an uneven but 
indispensable book which sometimes 
reads like a synopsis for the definitive 
Darwin biography which she is 
uniquely qualined to attempt, and 
whose, style sometimes resembles the 
characteristic course of the gundi (one 
of her research specialities) amongst 
the Saharan desert rocks: it moves in 
ihort bursts at tremendous speeds from 
one point of interest to another, and 
can be exceedingly, difficult to follow. 

Wilma George obviously feels 
constrained by the Modern Masters 
series format, and no wonder. As 
Jonathan Howard remarks, himself 
writing to the even tighter 
specifications required of Oxford’s 
Past Masters: “Darwin's biographers 
are faced with an embarrassment of 
riches. His parents were both children 
of distinguished families that have 
earned biographical attention in their 
own right. Darwin then married his 
Brat cousin, and the family seems to 
have thrown practically nothing awav 
ever since. . . . The notes and records 
of a whole lifetime’s scientific work 
have been maintained virtually intact.” 
Five volumes of his letters were edited 
by his son Francis (and a new edition of 
more than 13,000 letters, edited by 
David Kohn, isdue to begin to emerge 
from Cambridge early next year); 
many of his correspondents were 
scientists of great distinction and their 
own letters to Darwin in turn survive, 
leaving "an almost unbelievably 
complete documentary record of the 
me of one of the great revolutionaries 
in the history pf ideas”. 

Howard solves the problem by 
sidestepping it altogether and 
concentrating instead on Darwin’s 
overwhelming importance . . . for the 
development of biological thought”. 
Darwin’s childhood ana schooldays in 
Shrewsbury; hi$ abortive attempt at 
Edinburgh University to follow his 
rather into medicine; his studies for the 
Anglican priesthood at Cambridge; his 
selection, at a mere twenty- 

as gentleman naturalist to 
HMS Beagle * on her 1831-1836 
circumnavigation of the globe (“The 
«>yage of the Beagle hafe oeen by far 
Joe most Important event in my life and 
naa determined my whole 

“rear . * his happy marriage, his 
JMvnappy health, ana his retirement 
into the fritesiyely productive isolation 
of Down House in Kent, visited only by 
a chosen handful of (he best scientists - 
of the day; these are all disposed Of in 
eight pages.. .FT 7 • 

The summary, like the rest of the 
argument, is ' brisk 1 but never 

breathless j and Howard unerringly 
highlight* the right moments in 

; Ddiwui s life, like the anni mlrabiies, 
[or Instance, front *B37 to 1839, when 
he produced the complete: theory of 
evolution In about 900 pages of private 
notes written in hiS spare time. AU the 
mam Issues Which occupied him for the 
rest of - his life * were dealt' with 
piecemeal . in .'a torrent Of ■ creative 
. “ ti 8 ht pf extiaordlnary intensity." : 

^ arid dace viihlch tils 
•JHSht well have learned from his 
acknowledged •. •* tnentor, P. B. 

■ Meda^war, Howard then proceeds’ to 
rrace me oriflins and man the chanting 


of the Existence and Attributes of the 
Deity collected from the Appearances 
of Nature (1802) gave Darwin more 
pleasure than any other part qf his 
Cambridge syllabus. It was an 
important influence: concentrate on 
the Evidence, remove the Theology, 
disconnect the hand of God from its 
intricate workings in the countryside, 
and natural selection is almost 
revealed. 

Natural Theology was a counsel of 
optimism , an invitation to contemplate 
the precisely attuned delights ot the 
butterfly cabinet and the Rectory 
orchard, and much of its protective 
intellectual effort was devoted to the 
exclusion of the unpleasant problem of 
the existence of evil from its mental 
Garden of Eden, set in the English 
shires; there must have been a higher 
and less evident purpose in the mind of 
Paley’s Great Designer when he 
created earthquakes, floods, famines 
and tapeworms; and the Anglican 
cleric Thomas Malthus’s Essay on 
Population (1798) appeared to provide 
some kind of empirical justification for 
such suffering in nature - populations 
increase in a geometrical progression, 
by leaps and bounds, which, 
unchecked, would soon outrun the 
limited resources of .the world. 
Struggle and disaster maintain the 
Providential status quo. It was this 
generalization, taken entirely out of its 
original context in 1838, which 
supplied Darwin with the idea of the 
struggle for existence. - 

By combining such simple 
enlightenments with the concept of 
evolution itself, which reached him 
from his brilliant grandfather Erasmus, 
and from Lamarck's Philosophic 
Zoologlque (1809) filtered through the 
disapproving pares of Lyell s 
Principles of Geology, Darwin 
discovered himself to be in possession 
of a toughs new world of his own 
imagining- which nevertheless seemed 
to make .clear patterns and sensible 
interrelations amongst all the 
• multitudinous particulars of natural 
•history which he had so delightedly 
collected since boyhood: 

1 In looking at Nature, it is most 
. necessary . . . never to forget that 


every single organic being around us 
may be said to be striving lo the 
utmost to increase in numbers; that 
each lives by a struggle at some 
period of ils life; that heavy 
destruction inevitably falls either on 
the young or old, during each 
generation or at recurrent intervals. 
Lighten any check, mitigate the 
destruction ever so little, and the 
number of the species will almost 
instantaneously increase to any 
amount. The face of Nature may be 
compared to a yielding surface with 
ten thousand sharp wedges packed 
close together and driven inwards by 
incessant blows, sometimes one 
wedge being struck, and then 
another with greater force. 

This is quite contrary to the 
emotional and doctrinal dictates of 
Natural Theology; the destruction of 
individuals is a necessary part of the 
constructive change of species (natural 
selection operates on a population of 
organisms; individuals do not evolve); 
and the process is a “selfish 11 one, 
natural selection being unable to 
produce modification in any one 
species exclusively for the good of 
another. Nor are separate creative acts 
necessary for each species: given a 
species ranging from north to south the 
populations furthest from each other 
will also be those which vary most 
markedly, being adapted for different 
conditions, their hereditary characters 
nevertheless linked by an indefinite 
chain of Intermediate variants more or 
less stably maintained by the 
conservative, normalizing effect of 
sexual reproduction, which produces 


Heron 

First, I ne him turning 
with the tide, coasting over 
marsh and alluvial meadow* • 
green with the under-water hopeful , 
light of ihowera swathed -1 across the felli; 

then settled, dark as slate against . 

the brighter lea, watch-keeper . 
of his lean tower, hawfelsMyad 
for flow fish, whatever unsubtle : moves. 
Thin-shanked as reeds but firmly; ... 
isolate, brooding 6ver the sliding i , 

•■qf water past ‘him. . j; 

Gidli pass in a storm of white 
and busy shouting, their hunger _ 
brusque end pefeht In ttie falling ... 

Feathering, the. currents, he lifts* 
calling twice, this time, Received. 
Watching him go fd tiinr ^ 

his plumage into . night, I think a 
I afro friyself for aitoh ; 1 ' ••■■;• • 

^niider^;; running flight. :v‘- /: , ^ 
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AMERICA AND 
THE SURVIVORS OF 
THE HOLOCAUST 

Leonard Dinnerstem. For the firs! 


AMBIGUOUS PARTNERSHIP 

Britain and America, 1944-1947 
Robert M. Hathaway. A careful 
study of Bntish-American relations 
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progeny with characters, on average, 
midway between those of their 
parents. But come a breeding barrieT 
of some kind (and on the necessity of 
this Howard is much more adamant 
than Darwin), a line of mountains 
puckering up from the earth’s crust, an 
earthquake wrinkling it into valleys, an 
inlet inching it from the sea, a river 
tumbling into a new bed, or even a 
geographically localized disease (not 
even Darwin ever imagined that the 
continents themselves might put 
ponderously to sea away from each 
other), and the varieties will go their 
different ways towards becoming 
distinct species. 

Howard's relaxed asides on modem 
Darwinian thinking are welcome - an 
insistence on the need for this isolation 
of breeding populations in the 
formation ofnew species, for example, 
would have solvea one of Darwin's 
major difficulties. Variation, heredity 
ana multiplication were obviously 
intrinsic to living things, but isolation 
was a messy, illogical process, 
extrinsic. Yet without it even widely 
different, artificially selected domestic 
animals ( K I do not believe that 'any 
ornithologist would place the English 
carrier, the short-faced tumbler, the 
runt, the barb, pouter, and fantall in 
the same genus”) breed together freely 
(their offspring, like the feral pigeons 
in our cities, revert to rock doves). 
Darwin - simply assumed that /the 


fully documented. "Written in 
measured tones, wilh the proper 
scholarly appurtenances — 
photographs, footnotes, and 
extensive bibliography— Ihis is 
nevertheless a shocking book " 

— Chicago Sun Times 
Contemporary American History 
Series $25.90 

AMERICAN INTERVENTION 
IN GREECE, 1943-1949 

Lawrence S. Wittner Reveals how 
Cold War concerns and domestic 
political pressures led U.S. 
policymakers to forcibly suppress 
the Greek democratic left— and lo 
hasten Greece on the road to 
military dictatorship. 
Contemporary American History 
Series $25.90 

TITIAN 

His World and His Legacy 

Edited by David Rosand. A 
depiction in word and picture of 
the vibrant intellectual and artistic 
milieu of 16th-century Venice. 
Titian's home and workplace. 
Seven essays examine a wide 
range of topics about the artist s 
life and work and his times. 150 
black and white illustrations. 
Bampton Lecturesin America 


nations shifted from how to win 
the war to how to order the 
postwar world. Winner of the 
1982 Truman Book Award. 
Contemporary American History 
Series $32.50 

WATERGATE GAMES 

Strategies, Choices, Outcomes 
Douglas Muzzio. Rejecting the 
common beliel that the Watergate 
debacle resulted from irrational 
actions. Muzzio employs game 
theory to provide a "striking 
condensation of the Watergate 
escapade, presented in a unique 
setting and posing challenging 
inquines." — Leon Jaworskl , 
New Ybrk University Press 
$23.30 

THE MEDIEVAL EXPERIENCE 
300-1400 

Jill N. Claster. "A splendid 
description of the main lines of 
historical development in the 
Middle Ages. One is impressed 
with the economy and clarity of 
exposition.. ."—Norman Zacour, 
University of Toronto 
New Ybrk University Press 
$42.25 cl., $19.50 pa. 
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encrustations of barnacles galliered?n fts foxv h!!”®!? m °? S by . day ’ 
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investigation complete, he sent 10,000 
barnacles back to their owners). 
iJarwm bought a new microscope to 
add to his crude, simple lenses from the 
Beagle and set to work at his round 
table and on the window ledae 
surrounded by other pieces of 

Onillnmpnf IMnumn. iL. 
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trapdoors, petalled pathways and 
slicky discs ensured that each visitor 
left with a cargo of pollen as well as a 
draught of nectar. 

But despite his persistent 

experiments, his voracious reading, his 
far-flung network of learned men and 
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ms waJlofbooks, his readmg chair, his w,s * breeders with whom he 

Sji 0 h « h , ,S snu / f ' box - an elaborate changed letters, Darwin failed to 
K system w°°den drawers, a grasp tne principles of heredity, or to 
flsh-hnsin and lavatorv behind a 8 et wind of the few essentia! facts tliat 

would have oointeri him ilnnn 




rouch, his snuff-box, an elaborate 
filing system of wooden drawers, a 
wash-basin and lavatory behind a 
screen to rescue him from possible 
distractions lurking in the family 
corridors outside, and an ingenious 
placement of mirrors to. identify 
visitors crunching up the drive. 

The tiny “parasites" that ding inside 
the shells of some barnacles, he 
,S VerC ?' complete with minute 
spelts of their own, prehensile 
antennae and genitals, but without 
mouth or gut. were the males of the 
species. And there were also tiny males 
m some hermaphrodite barnacles. In 

wL l i he sexual . arran «emems of 
™ c!es were quite excessively outri 
unless one thought in terms of a 


~ , .rr* t,,UUI ‘“‘■is uiai 

would have pointed him along the right 

fmo' t E ought that the actual 
amount of the male contribution at 
fertilization was important (“We must 
not overlook the effects of the unequal 
0f characters derived 
from both parents’’.) Yet as early as 

dS i tSta Am,ci had watc hed 
down his microscope as one pollen 

grain nut out a single pollen tube to 
grow down the style of an orchid and 

1856 rT W ‘ th f ? e e S8 ce,, 5 and m 
1856 the ftision of a single pollen 

hwi tU K Wllh j anfi,e e Sfi nucleus had 

bs fT d; a ? d in same y e ar 

Nathaniel Pnngsheim had seen one 
spermatozoon enter one peg cell of the 
freshwater alga Odogonium. 


s* 

k 


f# 


m 

r&- • 


* ‘ V Vl- /"j 

Charles Darwin 

inferiilifv ° m _. ,n . pnvate pencil sketc 


£erLphrodites? r to CSphrodhS freshwa | er alga Oogonium. 

2J! I. , comptemenial males, to , Darw ' n - however, still believed in 
SK™ sexed hamaeles. Sex itself . th ® .age-old theory of blending 
wnMirtlt” nat o ral| y selected, or so it mheritance, the mixing of blood the 
variafio™ »?“* Why? To P rovidc th e P ngl,n 8 of small particles or fluids 
clinnop° S ’ th ®. raw materials of So ’ ev c n had he seen them, he would 
coSKnf a j h[< ? natural selection P™bably have dismissed Mendel’s 
hnSe^H'^ 1 ld f V h ? t R!. tternsdidth is S ,eg ^ 1 1866 resu,ts from his pea? 
rev 8 e al ? d f5Si „ C,a ?J 1Cat0ry survey ^ din 8 experiments in the monastery 
‘ Certainly there were no £ arden at Brflnn, demonstrating thJ. 
he fnund _ „„ „ ro ™ Hard, particulate na ™rf of 


insight as tenaciously as o nenf ,. 
barnacles to a rock- mr^i fhj5 «a 
would have viSicat^^ 
Howard tells us. evolution * 

selection is now thought, S^ nalu,i l 

The famous double iLlfrirfe 

^aasaSS 

chemical substance “fi 
Darwinian conditions forevnl.Z? 
hereduy from the accStorfS 

primitiXS,™rSi!E ,fc 

gj?*S“ “ m "'”Wn (heconfe 

the genetic Mdeisarbitraiy^d u£ 

as is known, absolutely uncoKS 

by physical necessity Jbep^ 
explanation’ for this "Is ttaThn 1 ’ 

^ n ^ d ot ) ! what a big if!) we could 

S.h m 501116 * arm at,te pond, 
wth all _ sorts of ammonia ud 

phosphoric salts, light, hen 
electncitv. t*tr .l “ ' 


extraordinary eight years of work, 
begun four years after writing his 
Pnvate pencif sketch of “my 


private penci 


my species 


geographiral barrier between them is conlaine ^ UI th* 

transient, for the two groups, having mni. ea f, and was m some ways 
been freed from the iwnAffS of 53 argued lhan ne Origin 
sexual reproduction across their whofc revniSS woen ’ n,read y master of his 
range, will have, become K 


^ have become better 
adapted to their new limited 

X3 I T : an , d ,f contact t 
restored, the resultant mongrels 111 - 

Ske?v m ft! 1 * ecol ? gical rechei are 
likely to become protein for the crows. 

This theoretical failure later left 

iJS. djsasfraus, y fre e to adopt In 
concept of a species - 
Lamarck's viaux rst rtv.. . 


reveal7 Certainly there were no 
archetypes to be found - an organ 
serving one function in one grouo 

“i behveen animals was the 
obwous key to success, serial 

ltldlca . t,n 8 the essence of a 
f- n an,rna i~ suc h as Goethe’s 
extrapolation up the backbone to the 


"provisional hypothesis of pan 
whereby tiny gemmules gather 


classification of the barnacle. 


5 vievv of fifty years^earlier- ■ M 

that it was a “term . . .arbitrarily given ex ^ nmcnt to P«t his theory to theTesT 

Lyell believed that all hneif. h>n» 


rerSnr “J° 06 found “ an °tgan hard particulate nature of the 
S3?. on f 1 [ unc( ion in one group hereditary factors and the simnlp 
modi f ed to Perform a mathematical ratios governing thei? 
different task in another group- there d, stribution down the BenprariLc „ 

n °a1thnl?iD? °^ le P ara * e creation^ a ^am. He MnSSSF'A 
a.j2SM m assessment of pro^sional hypothesis of pangenesis” 

ss.rai raas^saSSS 

f 0 «p ofananfmal 11 - such aa Goethe’s ^77“ °" “ the off *P ri "« 

skilf P °i at I? n Up ,he backbone to the heat^aVfMiii i Ster ’ b y. Kelv in , s residual 
? adin 8 to his triumphant 5i, h L 0ns of the fl 8 e of the sun 
S™,! 1 ™ 1 " Der Mensch ist e?n ^«n h fr5 ave t he - ea £ h t0 ° short a life- 
^l rbe j, ? an 18 a vertebra 1 ’ - were ^ or evo ^ ullQn by natural selection 

— ^ re s 


Beagle; but it is nlso true that barnacles raral of ^’ t^ 8 , branc ^d, a 

SWS , ™c k ca ",l pi ^ w “ by 

-a..ve case. He™ waa a large i„£S^“ 


tha luoreiy saia 

the phyriclsts must be wrong, and 
predated the discovery of ‘^a new 

rnriln^pf 6 ? e , r ^? now unk h°'vn to us” -• 

retrea,ed to hi S 

fcays'ils*® 

whwh is now known to be categorically 


f°!i— j safcc of convenience to a set of 
Individuals closely resembling 
°J ber .* n .view Which ignores tfie real 
reproductive discontinuity between 
spedes in the wild. But the rest bf his 
SB .he?"? TOorted him u/the 

toll, the geological record might well 

^ Bfc 011 Sber 23 
at ipirteo cloclt m the Epoming, the date 

but re *U?i?i a fi ra[c 4 latcd f tom Genesis, 
out actually ■ it declined ih«» 

PPporiunftv. The newly discovered 
Jnhurtan tfme-scale of L rffi Sbi 


Lyell believed that all basic tvnes nF 

animals had been present siSS the 

™s"te n °d n 

gjsssRSwasas 

coasts) which \wre common in iherock 


. . Darwin » in his search for the laws of 

SKSS- ,l,e se £ res of 

progre&sion^n 
SS 1 for Jl ? s,anc e - The Various 

FeSfJ'h* ! by Which 0r diids 

fu K,s w as published in 

2®„S h 8 fcwwriii fl 0 iS 

urith 3SS at , D ? Wn ' astonished him 
with the complexity of its adaptations 


He should have stuck to his original 


:-S®SaS5»sS®^SSg uuuur, 


Hunting the Highlands 


, the reich;pf «b imsgihffloi;' mTwlF; P Wu«7 h l' I . 1J "?' i !!' s 

JfrW« dSwirf'ii crS S -wJi|, lh6 

^? r d 'i ^, VVou !d’ have suiftced to P ersevCr nilce \vas rewarded antral 5 

: tesrt? 'SSS^iS^i 

TOmnosed of the remains of naimals’ cod ‘ ribtl,,n 8 ■ correspondents 

■ .r b ° cl 

K I S Sk ° le . , " l) "W 1 *- -S'™ 1 '7k-pa7^fe b S 

■SS &. « -iisstx ■ ^ 


iSSaS ■Miga'iSgff ,, 'Pf Shetchee 

and one 1856 • f Charles St John 1809- 


otel8T h - £10 - 9S - 


S city ’ e,c ' ta t 

g™3 compound was chemically 
formed ready to undergo still more 


complex changes .77. U ra0B 

m ,7t eso are botb excellent books, 
much more various than this expositim 
oftneir main theme has allowed me to 
indicate; they both deserve to become 
best sellers in their class. Jonathan 
Howard , s to be formally 
congratulated; and Wilms Geoi«, 
when she returns from her latest 
intrusion into the domestic affain of 
the gundi or her further observations of 
the night life of the Australian 
marsupial mouse , should be kidnapped i 
from her Land Rover by some ' 
villainous academic publishers, given i 
pre-publication access to the new 
collection of Darwin letters, immured 
with several tons of boxed Darwin . 
manuscripts in the Cambridge 
University Library, and only released 
when she has completed the big 
biography it Is plainly her duty to write. 

It remains to salute the real 
undercover hero of these pages, the 
jampshell, Lingula , still safe and warm 
in the foul mud where it has lain, 
without competitors of any kind, 
untroubled by the indignities of natural 
selection and, it must be said, doing 
very' little, for five hundred million 
years. 


becanie l his Maecenas. 

wh?„ta'f^^r„rou7ah yday f 

Highlands. In I84g follnwM^ rLftr 


nahve Hfe cbarm ‘ n 8 though a little 




■ in time, So In space'- there ] E . based oil ■ ■ Lord Bollngbroke h? Y ^ ,s k C0Usin fy. orti ^ nd ' Natural '' hs^L “ /' T 

• 5™t’’ipecite b^ng i ^t^"|’^n*Aflllrig . •' pS^ 1 ' ^ a / he ^unwiir Sat itT *Sl a S witl1 d « th » ri y 

■ . Dartlculnr omnBiiini.uu. “■ * chnnintanr. : ; Miistant flnraiw 1 . 1 I. t, ■ , I s possible ■ to •.■••edited bvlnnpc iniSrf,-* 8 Moray. 

lis sportiqg excesses and published Jt>hn Murray 


y.au jiaiure; 10 waren a nawx leariu 
live prey apart or an adder slowly 
engulf a struggling frog can make a 
fiunshot seem benign. Though he 
relished shooting he was not a trophy 
“Muter nor did he approve of the huge 
bags of organized shoots and their , 
attendant publicity. His main pleasures 
were derived from working his dogs 
atone the banks of the Findhonl, over, . 
rough ground about the woods of 
Damaway or from observing flw ■ 

walflrtnuil nf T — 1 . P -k.ani|K 




f«tot forgive kum'uio ui 

JH'- *?«pt:him 
™s! amateur' tn 


tobrqtwgnjihveriebrat«n^ where, he 


•?°T- ‘ 


notes:' more 

i^ihantfc’wS 

, TO. also make 
l mst 10- fertile , 
>Wl .spopidneous 

'nge.vj his ; water- 
* reproduce^ 




vi i^uwii gu^inc, wwyi 

come little Into his journals inougnn*. 
dyed in what Trevelyan called "the era 
of the kept pheasant”. 

■ Understandably, A tha has chosen lo 
omit gory accounts of dear stalking. 8 * 
well as .one of the wanton killing « 
woodcock out of season. lt is haro io 
see how anyone who has been dose ip 




U P and tuck its young .MCisnxv- 
ffughs to cany it to safety can shoot*!". 
,aijy rime, but St John also shot the w* 
spotted woodpecker and the rose- 
coloured starling which may hav$ b«0 : 

! destined for the ‘‘bird stuffier 
subsequently the glpss^^ase- 
Scottish Victorian country houses wera . 
without a case or two as they-VW?'. 

. considered instructive forthe child( M 
. anri less upsetring than keeping. . 
birds • in cages, which .« • 

characteristically calicd • 'prison^ ’ | 
though he used them. )• 

' i*' • •’ 4«-‘ -- 

r *.*. * • • . ‘ ' -i . 1 . ■ '»• j 

.• 'l.f «F: i ■’ '• *• •!:' ' '•[. 
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SOUTHERN GARDENS, 
SOUTHERN GARDENING 

by WILLIAM LANIER HUNT 
'. . . a book that has long been looked 
for and which will be welcomed with 
delight; it touches upon just about 
everything in the South and in 
England ... It is unique.' 

- Elizabeth Lawrence 
July, £12.40 

ERIC VOEGELIN'S 
THOUGHT 
A Critical Appraisal 

edited by EUJS SANDOZ 
July, £18.60 

ECONOMISTS IN 
GOVERNMENT 
An International Study 

edited by A’W COATS 
July, £14.80 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN EDUCATION & 
THE EUROPEAN 
IMMIGRANT, 1840-1940 

edited by BERNARD J W IESS 
This collection of original essays 
illuminates the role of American 
education In the assimilation of 
European immigrants - especially 
those who began arriving in the 
1880s from Italy, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, and the Balkans. 

August , £14.00 

BLACK LEADERS OF THE 
20th CENTURY 

edited by JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN & 

AUGUST MEIER 

July, cloth £15.00, paper £ 5.25 

REASON'S DISCIPLE 
17th Century English 
Feminists 

by HILDA SMITH 
August, £14.25 

UNIVERSITY OF Ifil 

ILLINOIS PRESS Kfifl 


THE VOEGELINIAN 
REVOLUTION 
A Biographical Introduction 

by LUIS SANDOZ 

'A masterful intellectual biography of 
Eric Voegelin, the leading political 
philosopher of nur time. - 
- Diinli' Gi-rniimi 
June. £15.00 

HENRY JAMES & THE 
STRUCTURE OF THE 
ROMANTIC IMAGINATION 
by DANIEL MARK FOCEL 
just published, £13.50 

THE CONSOLING 
INTELLIGENCE 
Reponses to Literary 
Modernism 
by DAVID KUPAL 
July, £16.85 

LOUISIANA STATE fETs] 

UNIVERSITY PRESS W 


PROTESTANT VERSUS 
CATHOLIC IN MID- 
VICTORIAN ENGLAND 
Mr Newdegate & The Nuns 
by WALTER L ARNSTEIN 
Walter Arnstein provides an 
'entertaining account of the political 
warfare between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics as displayed in the 
career of a somewhat obscure Tory 
squire and MP, Charles Newdegate . . 
altogether an admirable figure an dan 
admirable book.' - A J P Taylor, The 
Obsenvr, 30 May, 1982 Jnur. £15.00 

APPROACHES TO SIR 
THOMAS BROWNE The Ann 
Arbor Tercentenary Lectures & 
Es9ays nf/fttf by C A PATRIDES 
July. £12.75 

THE CHIVALRIC WORLD OF 
DON QUIXOTE Style, Structure 
& Narrative Technique 
by HOWARD MANCING June, £14.70 

UNIVERSITY OF | PI 
MISSOURI PRESS feg| 1 1 


EASTERN POLITICS OF THE 
VATICAN, 1917-1979 
by HANSJACOB STEHLE,. translated by 
SANDRA SMITH 

'. . . an excellent working study of and 
important topic . . . essential fof 
historians working on Vatican 
diplomacy and contemporary church- 
state relations . . - Choice 
July, clolh £20.23, paper £11.25 

C S LEWIS: THE ART OF 
ENCHANTMENT 
by DONALD E GLOVER 
just published, ctolh £12.00, paper £5.25 

THE NATURAL HISTORY . 
OF H G WELLS 

fiy.JOHN RjE£D . , .. . . 

July, £1 7,25 


OHIO 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MACEDONIA 

Its People .and History 

by STOYA PRIBICHEVtCH 
An Introduction to one of the 
significant peoples of the Balkan 
peninsula, this book presents the 
achievements and problems of the 
Macedonians from andent limes to 
the present July, £16.85 

BLACK MESSIAHS & 
UNCLETOMS 
Social and Literary 
Manipulations of a Religious 
Myth 

by WLSON JEREMIAH MQSES 
June, £12.60 

SHAW /. 

The Annual of Bernard Shaw 

Studies, Volume 2 . 

edited by STANLEY WEINTRAUB ... 

June, £11.20 1 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


EARLY IRISH VERSE 

translated & edited by 
RUTH P M LEHMANN 
These 101 poems represent, early 
Irish' verse from the 8th to the 15th 
centuries, with each pdem ‘presented 
in two translations: one, literal, the 
other, imitative of the metrical form 
of the Irish and spggestlve of the 
original's Interplay of Sound and 
imagery. June, £14.00 

NORTH SEA OIL 

ENVIRONMENTAL 

PLANNING 

The United Kingdom 

Experience 

by IAN.R MANNERS June, £26.25 

MODERNIZATION & THjfc 
WORKING CLASS ■ 

The Politics of Legitimacy ■ 

by CARLOS H WAISMAN. 

June, £18,90. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS PRESS , ” 


MORAL LANGUAGE 

by MARY CORE FORRESTER 
, Mary Gore Forrester considers, the 
nature of the language we use In 
ordinary life to make itiorql 
evaluations, what the language ' 
indicates about the criteria we use for 
making such evaluations, and the 
conditions for determining the truth 
'or falsity of moral evaluations. 
just published, £16.90 ' 

THE DARK HISTORIC PAGE 
History & Historicism in 
Aldous Huxley's Social Satire, 
1921-1939 

July, £20.25 

LILITH'S DAUGHTERS . 
W^menj A: Religion in ;■ ■ ; , 
Contemporary Fiction 
fcy BARBARA HILL RiGNEY \ 

July, £13,30 

UNIVERSITY OF .| t T, 

Wisconsin press . m 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR, 

EROS & IRONY 

BIRTH CONTROL & THE 

DISSENTIENT VOICE J 

1936-39 

A Prelude to Philosophical 

POPULATION QUESTION IN 

by DONALD DAVIE \ 

American Hemispheric 

Anarchism 

ENGLAND, 1877-1930 

Donald Davie hears in the Dissenter's 1 

Perspectives 

by DAVID L HALL 

by RICHARD SOLOWAY 

religious literature a tone which i 

edited by MARK FALCOFF & 

David L Hall here re-evaluates the 

Here Richard Soloway examines the 

combines passion and clarity, feeling 1 

FREDERICK B PIKE 

cultural role of philosophy, probing to 

origins of the modern birth control 

and reason; the literature of dissent is | 

This is the first major study of the 

the very heart of questions in 

movement in England in the wider 

thus for Davie consonant with the 1 

Spanish Civil War as an Issue in the 

epistemology,, metaphysics, and 

context of the dramatic decline in 

Enlightenment. j 

domestic and foreign policies of the 
Spanish-speaking nations of the 

philosophy of culture. 

August, doth £23.45, paper £7.70 

fertility that first became apparent in 
the 1880s. July, £21.75 

July. £12.70 j 

Western Hemisphere. , 

July, £1 6.50 

MESSIANISM, MYSTICISM 

THE GOD OF FAITH j 

HEGEL'S CONCEPT OF GOD 

& MAGIC 

& REASON: ] 

RED HARVEST 

by QUENTIN LAUER. SJ 

A Sociological Analysis of 

Foundations of Christian \ 

| The Communist Party & 

i American Farmers 

August, cloth £23.45, paper £7. 70 

Jewish Religious Movements 

by STEPHEN SHAROT 

Theology j 

by ROBERT SOKOLOWSKI 

| by LOWELL K DYSON 

| June, £13.30 

LEGACY OF NIGHT 
The Literary Universe of 

June. £17.50 

THE END OF AN ALLIANCE 

July, cloth £12.00, paper £5.25 i 

1 

| FICTIONS OF FEMININE 

Elie Wiesel 

James F Byrnes, Roosevelt, 

BRIEF LIVES , 

. DESIRE 

by ELLEN SYDNEY FINE 

Truman, & the Origins of the 

: Poems by Sonia Gerties 1 

1 Disclosures of Heloise 

August, cloth £23.45, paper £7.70 

Cold War 

just published, £4.50 i 

| by PEGGY KAMUF 


by ROBERT L MESSER 

just published, £1 0.85 

STATE UNIVERSITY- 
OF NEW Mali 

YORK PRESS 

Just published, £15. Q0 


UNIVERSITY OF ||1 
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LATIN AMERICA 


R. A. Humphreys 

“^SSSSg ,fcHi 

04 2 ffi77IG2 nCPreSS£16 ' 

We call il a World War and certainly 
our world was engulfed. But not aN 
nations were equally involved, and noi 

« Jif repecl,ves 0,1 ,he conflict arc 
readlly congruent with our own. In the 
lhcrc . was no land war. 
practically no air war. and even the 
naval conflicts were relatively limited 
In some republics the war might be 
2JJL “ a struggle he tween remote 
empires that were almost equally 
indifferent to Latin American 
ISES' U W j S a t>on l nicl lhe V h «d not 

jSSSl, " nd COuW ■ ncit sha ^‘- 

Whatever great principles the 
I afiigereuts might espouse, non- 
bcllrgcrents would have at best a 
secondary claim on (he fruits of 
victory. Until ihc victors hod 
reorgamzed the world according to 

,he nai| o»ai 
JSJg?! f n . d preoccupations 0 f 
marginal states would hnve to he 
postponed. Of course llicse ierc 
minor complain is compared to the 
nemesis that war visited on other ! 

s-asra. 1 - i i ,cy ,Y erc reR] enough 

tothqse charged with steering Latin i 
America through the war. ‘ 

m n 


Manoeuvres on the margins 

... Laurence Whitehead 

morf C h i 'll!!! 1 , eCl ° ral | i ,° n ^° cb '^"° Brazlf finalk ipXr th^llie^ whto fh'emo q “'' e ’ *7 P " 8 ' s 10 some ot 


bouth Atlantic, and that German shios u , 

which had taken refuge in South Humphreys relies heavily on the 
American ports must bcTaid up under KSfSj* tQ 16,1 i,s own slory > and his 
the control of a Pan-American f°° h k 10 recall the importance of 
organization for the duration of the 1- . questl0ns rfllher than to provide 
w «r- direc ‘ answers to them. The narrative 

it hC P r ? wdes 15 a clear and informative 

. in th,s . context that in carlv overview, mostly written in a iudieim» 


emerges that anti-Nazi forgenes and temomS^ P S2!!? n for lhe «5ft 
provocations were perhaDs as freniw»nt rem Perate foodstuffs, Am*- 

Msmm. M&mi 


,,,u MJiuroi or a Pan-American T .■ lcta11 Ine 'mportance of as real German consnira>i« “ . * guarantees were nT T 

™ onfarlhcdurafionofthe ettBMaaSES 

IMorh‘ S A!m h T COnl “' ,hal in carl V “ v =™ e «'. mMtly willent'fj’udicioM only be at™ expen^oTStS 

organized £S££ 

&RS.“sai 

exchange reserves and JS 


rj£Jf! C0Kt \ uc J ,hls Grange and 
ft™* 11 * Period of the continent's 
history therefore requires an analysis 
at two very different levels. Against the 

SW ,h K e P Iobn l C0 ^ict must 
somehow be balanced (he 


ssss msm 

subsequently ^becam' CS Mililares First, commercial ennsideratinns 

industrial conelomenim #j.!l aF u Ihat Brazil might remain " ,Istflke t0 overstress the role of the MaSSS 08 P ersua slons had «m A 

which many officers gained experience Sffi? ^ rgentina backed rhe J£"™» c , olon 'es of South America! by thMJS Ttn,!? ■ IUanc ? d °min»^d 
of organizing pirxiucifon IS re nrinn/S. *,' th regard t0 trading t0 , unde rstate that of the Italian, would Hp*?* VK , l0ry byd * Allies 
managing a sophisticated jflh £" d was m t or ? dependent ®W^ dJ apMe» communities, all A?aentinSv Mlb «k to 

force.) The Germans nnti.JiK. Bb0 “ r _*! Argentina on Axis-controlled ?L wblcb were also subject to Axis na s national intercsk 

to maximize the notemini fi/ I° u ?^ markets, and therefore under more ! nBuence - In Argentina the Italian J] owever appealing it might be to 

Argentine Frlctio^ inherent' in probK P S^ tort, ? nMtral, ^ is Was ? r jgre ? ter lhan that of ,he 

Jtuaiion. and to divert s P™“ lbly c explains why President Ue F m . an y, and it is a significant . 2SE. 5 Mom , n 6 d,c tated that Brazil 

hemselvos. Berlin launched ^ om rj 8r ®? s ^ Brazil tried for so long to ?, n t? si0n that Humphreys overlooks tn°h!^ closer to the US and seek 
flnda couutcr^ffeSSvn d 'JEFf S* aca - te bodl sid «' hut it was noi ItaIian diplomatic recoSs for the h ^ - fit ? om tho resulting™ ftjJ 
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pelvis. Bedin launched a'prop^ 
p"enS ter «„us 

denounced as "infamous calumny" all 
Nazi designs an the Webern 
hemisphere, and m May 1940 the 

on tl 8 o f C S^ n ' iSSUed «Prohibf t! on 
JL3* of sabo *age on the Southern 
mainland. and on 


>pa- placate both sidw, but it wm^io! 
^ finally arrived. *^ C Bloment o f choice 

or” firfS^i n,ern 2 , pol i flcs seenied at 

the n,. f f' E Tu t0 work in the s »me sense, 
ion spnn'm h rf the antl '- d emocratic 
ern Si?' 1118 of . one president and the 
on K? €m0cra i ,c 1 ,nc iinations of the 
'he £™ r « Ilian the 
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P iiinire. k. A. 

recognized this 

problem, and hfs manner of resolving it 
S^e re h^ C, A ff a " l, 5 U81 ' for So 

eeiitred ' view. ^ 100 Bril, ' s1 ’- 

.jjSj'' 8 plausible vantage-point, 
considering the. strength of Latin 

arid^hr^ econoniic with Britain, 
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Keep the Amencas non-belligerent 
The prestige gained h„ nJSfllS!: 
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aw n r„ 8 l °P Q y a high price, both moraOy 
Trills il : ' and matcrimly . . , Batista was 

L m J* SS 0 , a i the hei 8h‘ of his career, and 

herenH FideI was not yet sixteen, . 

ndermlne °y era]J lb,s narrative provides 
minence ™°f her reminder that the. 
ted was a con ‘® m P°rary pattern of world politics 
included u^ 8 far " om mevitable, and unaerilnes 
Fs to the how , y ,a P y °f most familiar features 
all ih e we rejn fact created by the necessities. 

in effect Worid^War acddent8 ’ of tho Secoml 
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historians for the better nD ^ ... 

Si 1 *' ^ ith , see mingly inexhaust?ble ^5 city of Bordeaux, as it turned 

°f . common sense she on*, was by mid-June probably the 

f[^ ecdi, ° giveuia highly business * OISt p]ace 1,1 Franco , for 8 

scrupulously docum/nted na government wanting to continue tbe 

nonsense account of event! s ‘™ggle to have come .... What 


struggle to have come .... Whal 
flight yet have been possible in the 
cloistered surroundings of .Can#- 
became that much mote remote 
once the atmosphere of rout, panic, 
and moral decomposition . that 
prevailed in the capital of the 
Gironde began to spread its . virus . 
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throughput cabinet ww 
parliamentary circles, an infection; 
obviously less conducive than ever to ' 
fiminess, rational ' thought, or. 
. difficult decisions Of any kind, 


worn is m stark contrast to. !f e 
modesty and cautfon. displayed by ihe 
, author throughout her narrative, and 

nan nU.k. 1 . 1 .. l. _ . .... • _.u>v. 
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On progressive lines 


Michael Young 
The Elmhlrsts of Darlington: The 
Creation of an Utopian Community 
381pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
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In one of the best-known passages of 
The Road to Wigan Pier George Orwell 
pronounced a comprehensive ana- 
thema against middle-class pro- 
gressives - “that dreary tribe of high- 
minded women and sandal wearers and 
bearded fruit-juice drinkers who come 
flocking towards the smell of ‘progress’ 
like bluebottles to a dead cat . . . It only 
(he sandals and the pistachio coloured 
shirts could be put in a pile and burnt, 
and every vegetarian, teetotaller and 
creeping Jesus sent home to Welwyn 
Garden City to do his yoga exercises 
quietly.” It is all too easy to imagine 
what Orwell would have made of 
Dartington in the mid- 1930s, financed 
as it was by William Whitney's ill- 
gotten millions, and sheltering as it did 
a progressive school, experimental 
farms, modern dance, modern theatre, 
deferential farm workers, sexually 
liberated adolescents and a sprinkling 
of adult homosexuals. It is rather less 
easy to work out quite what Michael 
Young wants to say in defence of the 
Dartington experiment; it is quite clear 
that he feels enormous affection for 
almost everyone and everything about 
it, but it is clear, too, that his 
sociologist's head is at least partly at 
odds with his heart - that when he asks 
the fetal question, “how much effect on 
the rest of the world has Dartington 
had, and has it been worth the time, 
money and energy lavished on it?" he 
has to reply that he doesn’t know. That 
he himself has had a richly and vividly 


the Dartington Trust does, however, 
give the Dook a warmth and a 
readability perhaps out of proportion 
to its importance as either biography or 
social record. 

Dartington - the school, farms, 
sawmill, construction company, arts 
centre, and all the rest - was invented, 
or discovered, in the spring of 1925. Its 
joint inventors were Leonard Elmhirst 
and Dorothy Straight, he the son of a 
Yorkshire "squarson", she the heiress 
of William Whitney; its spiritual 
godfather was Tagore, poet, sage, 
farmer and teacher, with whom 
Leonard had worked in India, and 
tyioso settlement at Srlniketan 
Dorothy financed for many years. The 
cooperation between Leonard 
pknhirst and Dorothy Strafght was not 
in itself all that surprising; that they 
parried, lived in England, and devoted 
themselves to Dartington for the best 
part of half a century is much more so. 
Up unhl 1925, at which point he was 
‘S-two years old ana she thirty- 

Mw!’ » been SOmetbbl g of a 
drifter" - though an enormously 

ener 8ottc and conscientious one, who 
was drifting in search of a vocation: she 
wasa widow, whose energies were bent 
towards good, radical causes, such as 


the New Republic, which she owned 
and which she had to all intents started. 
His family was no doubt old, hut it was 
not wealthy- indeed, it belonged to the 
kind of bloody-minded, hard-up 
landowning gentry who made up in 
pnde for what they lacked in cash. His 
father was a hard man and a devoted 
sportsman, who abandoned the pulpit 
as soon as he inherited the family estate 
near Barnsley; his sons were sent to the 
usual brutal prep schools and the usual 
anti-intellectual public-schools. The 
horrors of these usually served one 
useful purpose. Lonely outposts of 
Empire, prisoner-of-war camps, even 
the average English jail, were readily 
endurable thereafter. In Leonard 
Eimhirst’s case. Si Anselm's and 
Repton served another useful purpose; 
he so hated his time there that he Knew 
what schools must at all costs avoid 
being. But before 1925 his life had 
taken on no set shape; he had been 
meant for the church, but his faith 
petered out; he went to India for the 
YMCA, but his common sense was 
insufficiently Christian for the 
Association; he decided that he ought 
to learn modern agriculture, so went to 
Cornell ~ and got what Michael Young 
records as “gentleman’s grades” (aside 
from an A in chickens). 

Still, the ingredients weren't as 
unpromising as this suggests. He had a 
confidence which doubtless owed 
something to his social class, but 
perhaps as much to his unworldliness - 
there were tasks to be fulfilled, and 
plainly people ought to get on and do 
them , either in person, or by financing 
them. Obviously one factor that 
allowed Dorothy to fell in love with 
him was his unflustered attitude to her 
money; he did not love herfor it, but he 
was perfectly happy to spend it on good 
causes and it was this that had brought 
them together in the first place. All the 
same, it was a protracted courtship; 
Dorothy had given Willard Straight a 
very hard time before she accepted 
him, making him wait, blowing hot and 
cold, setting him tests of character; and 
she would have treated Leonard 
worse, except that he was, oddly, both 
tough and tender, refused to be too 


Alan Ryan 

to have occupied Ihe Elmhirsis' 
attention. In a way, il could hardly 
have been otherwise. They were 
building a community which would 
liberate creative energy, whether it was 
the creative energy of the farmers 
Crook and Nielsen or the creative 
energy of Jooss’s dance company or 
Cheknov's actors, and that demanded 
that they should leave a great deal of 
room for initiative; on the other hand, 
it was the Elmhirsts' money that 
provided the opportunity; if they 


Since they were never meant to fulfil 
straightforward commercial criteria, 
ihe fact that such enterprises did not do 
marvellously well is hardly to be 
complained' at. What is more 
deplorable’, though, is the failure to see 
that novelty rather than revival had to 
he the order of the day. “High tech’’ 
rather than arts and crafts might have 
provided a prosperous industrial 
pocket in the Devon countryside - hut 
the assistant of Tagore would probably 
have flinched nt the thought if it hud 
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An improvisation class in the old tilt yard at Darlington Hall during a 
dance and drama course. 


much messed about, refused to.vanish, 
refused to be nothing more than a good 
friend , and to her great relief he got his 
own way. Her friends were aghast, 
complained that she was going to exile 
herself in England; she wa$ 
apprehensive, but knowing that 
Leonard's heart was set on his ‘^English 


experiment", she sent him ahead to 
purchase an appropriate estate, and 
then devoted herselt toil. When hesaw 
the Dartington estate for the first time 
in March 1925, he stopped looking: the 


picturesque ruins ana run-down farm 
buildings seem to have turned before 
his eyes into opportunities for rural 
creft^en, architects, Cornell experts 
and progressive educators. . , 

Making it work .turned out to be 
another kettle offish. Most of Young's 
book Is a record of the . perils of 
amateur management; more than 
once, he remarks drily that neither the 
principles of authority nor : the 
techniques of good management seem 


refused to go on funding experiments 
the experiments would have to stop, so 
there was no escaping the fact that they 
were ultimately in cnarge. This is, of 
course, a recipe not so much for 
immediate disaster as for constant 
back-biting, tale-telling and confusion, 
and even m Young’s rather restrained 
account of it. there are an awful lot of 
sudden sacking, hurt feelings and 
bruised pride. The remedy would, no 
doubt, have been to set clear and 
simple targets for the various 
departments to meet, and then for the 
Elmhirsts to sit on their hands. But, the 
sort of “experiment" which Leonard 
Elmhirst wanted was not an 
experiment in humane but scientific 
management; for all his enthusiasm - 
gullibility almost for agricultural 
expertise^ he had no 1 conception of 
what expert management might 
involve. 

Seeing that the "experiment” did 
embrace so many aspects of life, 
however. It is the successes rather than 
the failures which are impressive - and 
even the failures were strictly relative, 
since, as all good experimenters insist, 
negative results are essential- to 
progress too, and to find out what you 
earn do is often a useftil step towards 
finding out what ypu can. The building 
firm which was set up to' build the dew 
building for the school, theatre, farms 
and their employees turned Into a 
prosperous construction company 1 , the 
farms did sometime* better, sometimes 
worse, but certainly provided some 
information about dairying and its 
development. The textiles factory 
eventually began. to prosper; and fgr a 
while at least so did timber production. 


come to him, and the Yorkshireman 
from Barnsley would, after all, have 
associated industry with something 
that devastated the countryside. 

To most of the outside world, 
Dartington means the school, and the 
history of the school occupies a central 
place In Young’s narrative, too. Here, 
the record Is somewhat r confused - 
though, so far as being utterly unlike 
anything resembling an orthodox 
English boarding-school is concerned, 
Dartington has always been a 
triumphant success. The confusion is 
endemic to progressive education: is 
child-centred education a matter of 
treating the happiness of the child at 
school as th? most important issue, or 
is it a mailer of trying to sdciire that he 
of she has the best possible chance or 
individual happiness after - school? 


a happy childhood and a happy adult 
life, as in general terms there obviously 
is not.. But, when it comes tb organizing 
a curriculum, appointing teachers; . 
deciding whether or not to enter 
children for outside examinations and 
all the rest of it, things come to look 
very different 

. In a manner of speaking, the school’s 
history was a progression - or 
retrogression - from Tagore to 
Bertrand Russell and thence to post- 
1945 liberalism. Leonard Elmhtrst's 
ideal was that children would become 
educated by- joining lii the life of the 
estate, and that cowmen and foresters 
and carpenters would be teachers, 
alongside a few teachers of tfte more 


usual sort. This didn’t work, and 
neither did the attempt to dispense 
with a head for the school. In 1931, 
with Ihe arrival of Bill Curry, the 
Elmhirsts acquired a head who had a 
number of clear ideas, one of which 
was dial he, not they, ran the school, 
and on his - or Bertrand Russell’s - 
lines. A. S. Neill envied him the 
unlimited Whitney cash; Russell's two 
oldest children enjoyed the place vastly 
belter than they had liked their 

K arents* Beacon Hill - no doubt, they 
enefited from the fact Ihat Darlington 
was not run by their parents, hut only 
hy someone who thought their father 
the moral equal of Socrates and Christ; 
Conrad Russell came some years later 
but did not stay. The qunlity of some of 
the 1930s' teaching stuff was 
astonishing - to have been taught 
English by Raymond O'Malley and 
biology by David Lack must rank with 
the greatest of educational privileges. 
To Inc outside world other things were 
more astonishing, such as unseg- 
regated showers, and naked adoles- 
cents leaping in and out of the 
Dart in full view of the railwny - as 
Young observes with some pleasure, il 
was an ideal chance for the pupils to 
provide their ciders with just the shock 
they were anxiously watching for, nut 
of their compartment windows. The 
view of some advocates of co- 
education, to Ihe effect that familiarity 
with the naked bodies of the other sex 
has an anaphrodisiac effect, was 
conclusively disproved; given haw 
hard they tried, however, the school's 
pupils produced astonishingly few 
teenage pregnancies or other disasters. 

After the war. Ihe school ran down; 
Curry was stuck in the 1930s, and could 
not face change, could not bear to 
surrender any independence. His 
successors first made Ihe school more 
academically orthodox, then in the late 
1960s, under Royston Lambert, 
branched out into cooperation with the 
state system, and into exchanges with 
pupils from the West Riding - this 
latter being yet another casualty of the 
disastrous reorganization of local 
[ government a few years taler. What we 
. don't get from Young’s account of all 
, this is much pf -a' picture of whpt 
5 happened in is ter life (o the Darn ngfori 
• pupils - his Only contribution lo this 
- topic is to complain in a footnote of the 
- inaccuracies in Maurice Punch's 
Progressive Retreat. But there is a hint 
. throughout that in any case Young's 
sympathy lies with the view that 
childhood - and ndojescciice aren't 
times of preparation for Inter life, but a 
1 large slice ot life itself; and that judged . 
in a. humane light Dartington was a 
triumph for the pleasure principle -its 
students' may have^ rione better, worse, 
or much the $nme in later life as a result 


College rather than a Trinity College 
view of the world, perhaps - but then, . 
although Leonard. Elmhirst passed an 
undistinguished three ^ears reading 
history at Trinity, the only man who 
made much difference to him was 
Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson. 
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Mad included Ifcnciid as well as mu" . ... 
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Richard Brinsley Sher dan and his ffi * "*?" cxcn,ric i sic ] Aiex". ont 
father C atlor and orthnSt 1 ' as he ov *™ m * < terrible 5 

discreet plaque has it) Li vine at no 17 s P <ce sauva 8f ri * ■ In her letters she 
now, although Fanny dic| V |urt a |! nnw it ? es 0Ut ’ r ( f , . ev « there was a 
when she arrived . was none other than M ■ m tfie worfd * surely it 

Mrs Pi Liz/ j. widowed a sccindtimeiJd 22 A* bc f ! ia,er " ^ WW 
burdened with her own troubles h was flotS-- L d ^°tT d . J ? u "« ,f1 S upon the 
same time before (he two w Z f* 0 ". he works hard in hursts, and then 

exchanged calls. Fannv went to a dingy S’thSf, it S ° ,*'?■ when urgcd fo a 
pair of rooms where' she found Kin lall f d ^ ust . s h,ni - V et 50 eager & 
Piozzi “in mourning . . stiff silent &. n a PP{j cat ' on . fQ what he likes." 

with an air of ne.ri&m. ™ i"* "'S'lL* In other words, he is like all students 
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ri7„ I. J • . In ,,SI equally severe, 
though advising his son once to let up a 
ii«le: it is important “que tu ne 
J;° n *JJ], uc * P°! n[ 4 tenir dans une trap 

“ "formed . too inexperienced, & 
SSiWSlS draw his Wt in the 


a simultaneous exhibition. Naturally 
Alex persuades Bowdler (who has 

SS Up f f he 10 discuss knotty 
points of tactics. Fanny, who had not 

amused Wd er f ° r thHty years ’ wos not 

Ilfracombe marks a turning-point in 
his s o.y. it rains for fourteen weeks; 
the p ace « no more than an incipient 
resort, Sanditon with a north wina and 
no amenities. Fanny has her famous 
adventure when cimnfia^ 


persistent Father that she^S., 
hopeless subject as a Convert 
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D Arbfay finances. If anything, the 
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provision - the mere mention or a 
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The Individual and his Times 


1 suppose I ought to start with my 
schooldays, spent mostly at private 
schools far less well equipped than 
schools of any kind today. In the 
tery early 1920s, when I was about 
tea years old, a schoolmistress asked 
ihe class to copy into notebooks lines 
of poetry that appealed to them. I 
was alarmed. There were no books 
of verse at home, and at school the 
only poetry I had access to was 
Canto 1 of Sir Walter Scott's Lay of 
the Last Minstrel , which we were 
"doing" in class. I copied into my 
notebook a sententious verse that 1 
^called my grandmother had written 
in my autograph album, and the fol- 
lowing line from The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel: “0 swiftly can speed my 
dapple-grey steed". Whether I ever 
added to this meagre anthology I do 
not recall. 

I had read in the notes or (less 
likely) the teacher had expounded, 
that the movement of Scott’s line 
imitated, in its speed and undula- 
tions, the movement of the horse. 
The aptness greatly appealed to me, 
and rightly so, for its power to em- 
body such gimmicks is an indication 
of poetry, differentiating it from 
prose. 

Later in my schooldays, though 
short-story writing was what I longed 
to succeed at, I came to write a 
poem or two myself, output increas- 
ing after I left school at sixteen to 
become a solicitor's articled clerk - a 


“Bliss was it in that dawn lo he 
alive, / But to be young was very 
heaven" - did one Feel in those very 
early years of the 1930s as Words- 
worth did about the French Revolu- 
tion? Not at all. Almost from the 
start there were difficulties and un- 
happiness for the contemplative in- 
tellectual, which, after all. is what a 
poet is. In my own case I can deal 
quite simply with whai, for others, 
became an issue of great moment 
and much spilt ink. The belief in 
Marxism, with the usual corollary 
belief in the virtue of the existence 
and even all the actions of the Soviet 
llnion, seemed to some a matter of 
faith. On losing that faith they felt 
deeply guilty at ever having held it. 
particularly, perhaps, if they moved 
instead into religious beliefs. After 
the war, a collection of essays about 
this loss of faith in communism was 
indeed given the title The God That 
Failed. My own scepticism was slow- 
developing, not accompanied by any 
dramatic withdrawal from party poli- 
tics, not Lurnmg into religiosity. 1 
grew to be ambivalent about the 
goodness of mankind in the mass, 
and about state ownership and olher 
things underlying socialism. I would 


Roy Fuller 

up into the Royal Navy in 1941 made could mu remain forever, or without 
irrelevant for the time being the divi- guilt. But another pneni of the same 
sion net ween the withdrawn poet and period, "Flores tan to Leonora", 
the wicked world, the privileged soli- shows how far I had come From the 
citor and the under- privileged working strict ideology of the early 1930s. 
man. It came to me quite soon that Flores tan is daunted at the idea of 
the poems I hoped to write about being freed into a just nnd happy 
being in the armed forces should be world, having grown used to. been 
relatively simple. Like Wilfred Owen stimulated by. a world of dictatorial 
in the First world War, I did not oppression, complicated art. and un- 


guess that my attitude at the time of 
Stalin's death is quite well shown by 
my poem “Death of a Dictator": 


“trainee solicitor- as it is genteelly 
termed today. At the age or four or 
five I had become passionately de- 


maybe I should by then have been 
more uncomplicatedly anti-Stalinist, 
but the sonnet hints at the far from 
straightforward feelings of the past. 

A more lasting source of unease 
was the developing sense that. 


voted to reading, still am, Myself 
providing reading matter seemed at 
first a way to fame along an agree- 
able road. I hoped it might in the 
end be a full-time occupation, as it 
was for the literary giants of my 
boyhood, G. B. Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett. In the result it re- 
mained for by far the greater part of 
my adult life a “spare-time” occupa- 
tion. I always realized, of course, 
that my verse would never earn me a 


U also turned out that my boy- 
hood ended at the start of a world 
upheaval, which led to an upheaval 
in English writing, particularly the 
writing of poetry. The economic 
blizzard” (as it was called) of 1929 
and ensuing years produced not only 
nttSs unemployment but also the rise 
of Hitler, the spread of the barbar- 
ous and repressive phenomenon of 
fascism, the threat and finally the 
virtual certainty of a second world 
u«n - • Cannot Me said that before 
i«9 one lived in a just, prosperous 
and ordered England: I had arrived 
at socialistic beliefs under my own 
steam at school, conscious of the 
and illogicalities in the dis- 
mmition of money and privileges in 
«py. Bat that had not affected the 
n!!r ■ P° et iy 1 wrote, which I sup- 
pose aimed at. depicting, embodying, 
“beauty , I put tne word in inverted 
ronunas not to denigrate it (for un- 
doubtedly concepts of the beautiful 
e ?* e J toto all creative activity) 
uut to indicate the vagueness of my 
endeavour. All my poems of thoie 
tO* ar „ e , fortunately lost, but some 
wait with the beauty of the beloved, 
with that of nature, and I 
Bk o£ (Mem would try to use 

beautiful" words in a “beautiful” . 
way. 

,Jy 15? my socialism had become 
.Wifciocigllsm", that is Marx- 
52L* believed that the wrong in 
society could be righted only through 
®o«al revolution; that the threat pf 
war could be removed only by the 
the international working 
aass; an 4 that effective opposition to 
Nazi and other fascist movements 
JJSJJ: only effectively come from 
i wfog parties, or under 
!™f. ^derehip. By that date the 
5 Auden, Stephen Spen- 

th i and U. Day Lewis had published 
fawr early books, all containing 
^obcCmed with social Issues 
fail a? beliefs. . One began to, 
* part 'bf. a hew move- 1 

,S£2SMSv® : 


almost by definition, the “contempla- 
tive intellectual" was temperamentally 
and otherwise unfitted for political 
life and action. This may seem more 
trivial than the question of belief, 
and so indeed it is. Yet it exercised 
my mind both before and after the 
war, exercises it still to some extent, 
for the evils of the age go on pre- 
senting themselves as conquerable, if 
at ail, only by active steps to be 
taken by each individual - or, at any 
rate, as so pervasive and fun- 
damental as to make taking no steps 
a matter of self-reproach. In my early 
days, when the new-found dogmas 
of scientific socialism seemed a com- 
plete answer to the world's ills, I 
despised any viewpoint short of utter 
Marxist belief, and committed poli- 
tical action on behalf of the working 
class. Before the war, Stephen Spen- 
der (whose poetry I much admired) 


advanced the idea that a poet might 
usefully and more honestly wnte 
from a standpoint of weakness - 


write out of his doubts about dogma, 
his flinching from action, his scruples 
about ruthlessness - but in those 
days I would have called this bour- 

S sois softness, as would many young 
ogmatists still. Yet it may be said 
that in the end I wrote almost all my 
poetry from that standpoint or a 
similar one. 

I excluded all those “dogmatic- 
poems, as too unsatisfactory, from 
my first collection of verse, Poems, 
which came out in 1939. If looked at. 
Poems would show the problems of 
the world and the life of the, poet 

S well hidden behind masks of 
style aod poetic forms. The 
book is a suitable reminder to us to 
bear in mind, when talking about the 
subject, that every poet cuts, into 
English literature, as it were, at a 
certain point in the ;game, when all t 
sorts of what may be called purely 
literary preoccupations exist. How 
can I get away from the heroic cou- 
plet? some young poet might have 
asked himself in the early eighteenth 
century. In the .early twentieth cen- 
tury plenty of poets decided to get 
away from the iambic .pientameter. 
There is much - most! - to poetry., 
that is hot ideology. Similarly it 
should be remembered that the ‘I , 
of the poem is not necessarily the 
poet himself, even wheh it seems to 
be/ The poet would be an ihtoleraple 
egotist ’if. he did not feel that m a 
pqet he wore a mask that more often 
than hot: resembles other men. I 
think that Is why in his verse he can . 
be .free Willi '.the details of his per- 
sonal life;- give himself . away, as a 
lesson, not a confession. 

•. .v 

The earliest poems in this »i ection 
are from the war. years. Being called ' 
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want, as he said, “to write anything just imprisonment. The poem wns 
to which a soldier would say No prompted by my seeing a production 
Compris". “Wailing To Be Drafted" of Beethoven's Fidelia by the Stull- 


long fingernails in “Pictures of Win- 
ter" (the latter possibly a hangover 
from my boyhood reading of the Dr 
Fu Mancliu stories). 

T he admission by the poet, or (he 
“I" of a poem, of doubts and 
ambivalences and so forth, is not 
always carried on in such solemn 
terms as those of Beethoven's opera 
or Shakespeare's Roman tragedy. 
The ironies of human existence ex- 
tend to politics and sociology, nomi- 
nally serious mailers. In “Transla- 
tion , the anti- radical viewpoint is 
exaggerated so as to rain the points 
home and provide amusement - 
though it may be hazarded that the 
author in real life sometimes had 
such thoughts himself. Again . in 
“Chinoisene", the opposition be- 
tween the characters of poet and 
man of business existing in the same 
human envelope, is put in a way that 
will divert, perhaps slightly shock, 
the reader: the actual possessor of 
such characters may be imagined to 
regard mid combine (hem in a deep- 
er and more subtle way. 

Tli inking about the poet’s “musks", 
which may be found throughout my 
work (even the “elderly man” of 
later poems cannot be guaranteed to 
be the poet himself, though in this 
cose 1 feel there is an obligation on 
the poet not to over-act!), the ex- 
treme case, may be thought to be the 
piece where tne *T’ is a parasite of 
the pig (“Autobiography of a Lung- 
worm’j. 

The parallels between the decline 
of the Roman Empire and of institu- 
tions (including the British Empire) 
in the modem age, have encouraged 
me to don nntique masks. This is 
especially true of “On the Moun- 
tain 1 ' , wnere the Emperor Constan- 
tine's Rome has a distinctly up-to- 
date look, and the analogy tat weep 
primitive Christianity and modern 
communism is exploited. 


Compris". “Waiting To Be Drafted" of Beethoven's Fidelia by the Stult- communism is exploited, 
is a good example - even the form is gart Opera Company, where the * * •« „ 

simple, just the short last lines of the whole action was designed to lake 

stanzas with the same rhyme, place behind enormous prison bars. Soon after the war, the opposition 
“YMCA Writing Room" is simple, under a rdgime suggestive of Nazism, between Russia and the West brought 
too, especially if compared with which had theq .only, fairly ..recently the threat of a new war, with a 
many things in Poems, though been overthrown. I had also in mind horrifying ingredient, added - the 
Owen’s soldier might have to ponder my puzzlement, on a committee atom bomb, which had already been 
more. For instance, the “blues and to further Anglo-Soviet cultural rclat? senselessly dropped. As it turned 
reds" of the map are “dangerous" ions just after the .war, at the out, the peace was prolonged, but I 
because blue indicates sea, danger- sparseness of Soviet hovels except have expressed the fenr of nuclear 
ous in, wartime, and red the Bntish those displaying a naive black nnd conflict in mnny post-war poems. 
Empire (it existed then), empire white morality, nnd shallowness of perhaps too many, for the horror of 
being a phenomenon a socialist characterization. • Hiroshima nnd Nagasaki haunts me. 

would consider as making for war. T * m u- ,„:-k "" “ ' * ' * ' 


Empire (it existed then), empire white morality, nnd shallowness of 

being a phenomenon a socialist characterization. 

wouB consider as making for war. „ wou|d be foo „ sh , 0 wi!h poetry 

I had a lucky war, and in 1946 to be simple all the time. My own 
returned to my pre-call-up position poems show (as do those of so many 
as a solicitor with a large building modem writers) the. heritage of 
society, having published two collec- art and science that has come down 
tions of poetry during the war. to us, and the complications of human 

beings, which psychoanalysis, as well 
* as ordinaryobservatlon, reveals. As 


and I. am therefore apt to brine the 
business into poems which strictly do 
not demand it. It may be thought the 
lasr one and a half lines of “An 
English Summer'’ is such a case. 
Many of the sensations of living in 
these times are put in concentrated 
form in the .separate quatrains of 
"Confrontation Off Korea, -1968", : 


■ ' * * as ordinary- observation, reveals. As « 

I will now enlarge on what I said readers will find, perhaps to their Confrontation Off Korea, -1968 , 

Lrli« Jo- .^notion of writing «f t “^av 0 Tus't aSc^To, "cc°h! “C ^nSSMEU'to 

woSld'r J wy .boot C r hostilities bet™ 


limiting to say that all my poetry 

since me war shows up the writer as gaard and Sorel in M ln his Sixty-Firth 
an “ineffectual angel” (Matthew Year’ being as legitimate ns the 
Arnold’s phrase for Shelley), because comparison of twigs to mandarins’ 

it does take account of the Ironies of : ' ■ 

the position, and does not pretend to 
have engagements with the world 
that its author lacks. "The Ides of 
March” perhaps puts the business in 
its starkest terms, Brutus, not quite 
the historical or Shakespearian Bru- 
tus, is presented a? a previously un- 
committed man about to thrbw in his 
lot with a terrorist faction. Contrary 
to what might be imagined, using a 
literary-historical character rather 
than making the *T' of -the poem 
more personal, enables the subject to 
be treated with a good deal of en- 
riching freedom. For instance; the 
poem refers to the legend t|iat Bru- 
tus was Caesar’s natural sort, and so 
is brought in Obliquely the Freudian 
idea' or the Oedipus Complex, the 
repressed wish of a son to kill his 
riyal the father. 

At this time, the mid-1950s, the 
personification so appealed to me . 
that I called the collection in which 
“The Ides of March" appbared Bru- 
tus's Qrchard. The title was meant to 
indicate that Inja. sense all the poems 
were set fo a 1 place Where the ;love 
for wife.and children, and the. wish 


r instance, the citin 
ard and SoreL in “In I 


e citing of Kierke- 
In “In his Sixty-Fifth 


Nietzsche, Wagner, 

and the philosophy of pessimism 


Roger HplUnrake 


East and West. 

The prolonged peace, and my owii 
living Into old age and going on 
writing, meant .that my poetry has 


to create, were threatened;, by 
tyrants, injustice - and, the urgings of 
conspirators, fo such a place :: one 


Nietzsche’s relationship with Wagner hag fong been a source Pf 
controversy ancf nidhy studies have mapped but its stormy yet 
profoundly crea!tive course. This book, represents a major break- ■ 
through in-Nietzsche scholarship. Wagner, as the purveyor of a 
particular brand of Schopenhauerian pessimism, is here' revealed 
as one of the principal sources — and targets — of Thus Spake 
Zarathustra. 

0 04 921029 7 Hardback £20.00 324 pp / . 

The Inner Journey of the Poet 

Kathleen Raine , 1 

: Kathleen Raine has been for many, years almost alone in her ;. 
defence of a view of poetry and the arts as the proper vehicle of .. ;; 
Spiritual knowledge, at a time when positi v 1st ideologies hays . ' 
dominated the Universities arid the ma^s medfa dlike^Now there v 
are ’signs that the climate of thought fa changing, andf with tftia,' 
her contribution do what she calls 'the learning of the Imagine* ; \ 
tion’ is receiving serious attention. , 

0048210544 * Hardback £9.05 224 pp 1, 

In all good bookshops npwt . * *' •; '. V 

Heine) Hdrnptteed, Herts HP? 4TB. ... 
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s** 1 ,h k ,hcrc Wi,s no ctltlrgii- 
ifon oil me either in continue verify. 

Vers,f £ diur,,al c *i»tencc. I 
■'uprose f myself, at the very sum 
lrjin g ro write poetry, would have 

that oni' re H U Ul ." ,,Md 1 heen *0W 
Hitn t day 1 1 * n uM compose a 
wa,kin P through Boots 
|sc r c “Strange Meet- 
5* Bul *’ne of ihe effects of the 
new poetry of the early |9Jfe was 
to enlarge ifie area of the ••poetic": 
indeed, the rule became that there 
was nothing that was not poetic. As 
Auden put it m his introduction to a 

ftw?V fl i,« !h | 0l08y °- f 1935 (Vte 
speech*? 8 ] poetry ,s “ JI,L * rT,or »hlc 

SSSu'ISSL^ «hc 


example, maybe (m» nbviims. is 
chemical f Warfare against our little 
green invaders", in “ Hedge-Sparrows 
and House -Sparrows", where the 
terms used for ,i gardener’s tactics 
against greenfly remind the reader of 
the science-fiction cliche.' of little 
green men from outer space. One 
wants - of course - such double 
entendres to he perceived, but sonic 
academics have encouraged readers 
iv go ton far. trying | U tease out 
meanings m poetry that the poet 
never intended. The rule for the 
reader shou[d be that he try in make 


Who would have imagined England’s 
industrial depression of Hie time cx- 
pressed in such couplets, in theory so 
iirlificial. Had it not been for Auden 
surely I would never, thirty-five 
ycurs later, have cast my observa- 
tions and emotions at T. S. Eliot’s 
memorial service in the metre of 
Tennyson s “To Virgil", couplets with 
even longer lines. 

The burden laid on those who 
work in traditional forms is to avoid 
being in the wrong sense "poetic’’. 
What is written should still be 


iced, the rule became tha^fhere lurfh Sh ° U J d be lhal hc try ,n make ■ 

« nothing that was not poetic As ^m hC -r^ nder u ta ? ds Ihe means of a J pecch .’ however elaborate the 

udenput 11 in his introduction to a maJ^h . 1 ??. U f h ,hc p L x ‘ l s intention form, though it would be too puri- 

anthology of 1915 (Ti, P « , no * wn,e beautifully but lan ' ca i mink that that always ex- 

w fc » a js? set sonorous: 

Ahnut i o „■ .. J iatdy after a Second, the means used ^ scutcheons of the founding 

£2SL BJrth. *a«». the a « poetic means. Even in the June- n im Iih „ ri r , earls* 

Beatific Vision, the abysses of worni poem there are alliterative and Th ofd£SS *5 go, r de,! 

iindmuinnoui,. nn( ,, rcams or don s are dwarfs and little 

airls. 


£?? and fear, the n wards ami 
miseries of desire, the unjust walk- 
ing the curth and the just scratch- 
ing miserably for fnj like £ 
tnumnhs, earthquakes, deseris of 
horedorn and featureless anxiety, 

, £ oWen A $ c l ,ro inised or irre- 
vocabiy Pus t, the gratifications and 
terrors of childhood, Ihe impact of 
nature on the adolescent, the de- 
?K 7 V r, I sd «n , s of the mnturc, 

■ . victim, the descent 

into Hell, the devouring and the 
benign mother? Yes, alt of these 
but not these only. Every thing that 

we remember, JmwJg£'£ 

ltd. the mark on the wall, the joke 
at luncheon, word games, these 
like the dance of a stoat or the 
ravens gamble, are equally the 
subject or jmetry. H y 

we shall do poetry a Great dis- 
service if we confine it only to the 
major experiences of rife . . . 


imoma'iopoeic phrases the poci was “‘‘J Ji 11 * 

rather please to bring forth, such as g,rls - 

Far ^ from the scarlet and sustaining Oxford Album") 

S aS£“H ; FsE vxzsfs 

because of its dost connection wfih syllables » C0Un J ,n 8 Ihe 

the nieticuloiis observation of reality stress C Thus ‘rl^n’ •7* ard, ? ss of 

HC „“ - of the STS* 


This view of Auden's is perhaps a 
commonplace today. Or at any rate 
«P service | s pa,/ l0 j Jg ’ 

wonder whether people still (fon t 


down !hnl poets should pi! 
on special singing, robes, and th* 
product itself have n special serious- 
ness of content and lone. Edith Sii 

Sjas-Jcsass 

Auden iff °f th0 «>n«ng of 

TS Fii;S er, infi thc ram 4 of 
lo °t ‘wenty years earlier, was 

to be V£iffi* try ' he ob, fS"*Pn 

fhefe^al'y * hahgovJte 

»“*■'«*« rcnl!y ' ^ut ••beau- 

L ^nger m the forefront of 

Pr^wSji c.hT wrili '« 


lungworm's life cycfe. -ri«h„,e,| c was coa«, the>Ileral 

’ * * * cHtebei^B, make the pocm 8 sound 

I count myself lucky that as H very wou^d fow^mJ" th , an line5 ‘ 1 

clearly how the traditional forms of not KnTrtS f**™ 7 P roba ty 

Etzsftirss r vr ^ 

arrows 

of Tenrtyson’s “Locksley Aet 

S. came as a sllocl! - >nd a slim- ' ha "r. as I have said, I 

SS t0 ^ J° b “ solicitor to a 
am there If you „„ and „ , hc |and WoolXTs*?' ‘? e 

once were proud io own law ’ .j blatter of fact. In 
Though ihe ro nd s have almost vanished assumi t mid ' fo [ {ies . * started to 
and the expresses nevc r run: s 2 E h*A T 6 * «■ 

Smokeless chimneys, damaged brrd fles aTnf Su always imagined 

rotting Wharves and choked camSf frnm^^ y ’,J ,k , e an °id MHier, 
Tramhncs buckled, smashed trucks Ty/ng bSterknS l° f aff ^ irs when 1 was 
on their side across the rails . . . 8 5JO* 1 “ a writer and family 

responsibilities had lessen T n thl 


reader. r ' ' — 

retumpH 1 ! 18 Wflr -’ u aS 1 have said, I 

[ e S ro i° b as solicitor to a 
budding soaety. j Was wilh th “ 

WSS fo m 88 A r matter 0f fact - I" 

fflp 'iit« d atTd im i e r d 
bTer’L" tiler aS'd",^ 

responsibilities had lessened. In the 


event the position was reversed 
Though I wrote novels regularly, and 
did a fair amount of literary journal- 
ism, I could not at any time have 
easily existed as a whole-time author 
But getting more interested and in- 
volved in the law was a turn I had 
not bargained for. It must be admit- 
ted that moonlighting as a writer 
though I was well accustomed to it" 
was not ideal; indeed, I believe that 
no writer s material life, however it 
may be contrived, in any wav 
approaches the ideal. 

When I was asked to stand for the 
Oxford Professorship in 1968 I was 
prepared to make it a third strand in 
my life (the duties are not onerous) 
but soon after I was elected I was 
appointed to the Board of Directors 
PL™}' building society, not a full- 
time job, and retired as its solicitor 
gfi“ ^ ad V lS0r to the Building 
Societies Association, which I had 
also been. I was fifty-seven, and so 

fife in Pem J he i bul , k of my work ing 
i -i a L dual ro,e - Hardly had 7 
cleared the decks for more freedom 

w . nte > when I consented to be 
appointed to the BBC’s Board of 
on which I served for 
? ear j y ei fi h ‘ years. So I have been 
■»u d .i nC j? r reaJ1 y to sever my links 
t W hnlh? rd nary ” h if tha ‘ « to be 

!ha°te71 “p”7 ehow dis,inc ‘ ^ 

th ese personal details not 
least to emphasize the overlapping of' 
ordinary life and “poetic” life As 

l , c a « er . one is P not blessed a 
hundred per cent of one’s time with 
the power to make poetry which 
activity is not merely aSensi ivUv fo 
impressions and words but also ° 

o P n e ?? s W a ^ " 8 “wfctlon that 
one is in the groove to arrange im- 

presstons and words rhythmically, a 
matter already touched on or im- 
Jjjfj!; “ Wellington boots Tn 

garden sfieds”.* one may note such T 
thing, but can the observation and 
foltow from it logically or 
■ItogreaUy, be cast into rhythmical 


Madness stroke sanity 


Greve l Lindop 

Pktkr Rkadinc; 

Tom a'Bedlam’s Beauties 
57pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.50 
0 436 40850 3 - 

liB YuriSS be 8 il,n ‘ng— the drably 
VJ ICa ’ LBricincicpte Volume For the 


>^. A !55 l -. A 1 m SSPJ?3 

B t 2%2rj u S2 

absurd ity^ of .’hp ,nfru l ? 1 ,Ve 
simultaneously undormln^'Ttf 


S n ‘ ,i,“ ^Wj'^Town Hail *%£* , - - 

t0 m y free .. Reading hhs s[cadMvn!™H*~u' Pe,cr serloi «sness: 7 - 

SEBaSSt.' 


sSMsm mm*®® 


w j}? 1 nQlions. iire pWric'nndwha| u "i- 


> irtHnity. "‘■^“"'.nucs multipfy 
T ? m r ° ^ Beauties, his fifth 


S^ndhlsownmaC? 

final stab at the world’s 




: ™^ d f?h.n e ih 0 ',r yea ^ Bft. "SIS: ™*c h Kaiif “ ' we ' vcmo, " !, a "^™a' ln 

•. mine^ 06 4 A ^ h4re ■’ n favourite df eonsidereti nursing them'' ■ :: :■ anorchard, then cUmbnSn? : 


form? - the dapple^T^^ 
ness in rather tKkfenL2? d Ws- 
non-poetic life 

* * • • 

thinking there was somethinoV^ 

n ‘ill u ectua, i sm » anTS S 

would be more interested if ih? 0 ^ i 
wrote of their political itf 8 t 
and social deprivations- 
that the “people” had a 

gsi^ssHJS® 

though^pJinfSVXS 55? 

likely to be defiant „ pression ' * 
action, and, more often a man 
much of a 

S nnf 88 ^° ,iticiflPn S. While 

sya* 5 E-^S 

Korea! ™ 68"V e Con ^™ntation Off 

In the course of writing this I 
oime across m the Times Ll^rt 
Supplement, a phrase by the 2 

hS Peter Qreen ' chi « in 8 bull 
ba l ia , “curate, describing fe 

JUJJSi t,me a ? ‘ an era of baJikrupt 
morality and collapsing .so™ 

hT h?d ' Besfdes T PoetryV duty not to 
be bad poetry, I still think It should 

qTh CV u n ii n vain ' to savc Morality 
and uph old social values . ; 

J?!' s £f sa y ’ s from The Individual and ! 
7T D Tlm ® s: ,. H selection of the poetry 
of R 0 y Fuller, edited by V. iLu 

n W Ac l J°i l f Press - P*pab*k 

£2.25, 0 485 61008 6) which will be 
reviewed ui a future issue of the TLS. 


is Gifts’ 

^^fobdihg, Perhaps 
alibis poini.thau 
doubt if thcre.is anything arbfttarv in 
J2 ?««• 1 every tiling mjy £ 




As (his ripiail w 


exircmf?' 


could use a scythc/in ail Onibury’’ but 
was ignorant of how to use the dcctric 
fe ™ -ya this J es mine 

phone m two paws like a sad 
Of sentimentality is mncV bv^a 

! SET™ £JST*« »Wy 8 

'®r-sr£ 4 ?B?- 

the ISBN of MsTatesi TSk hcdia,s ' 

vSTicei^o «h^ n biir B A 7 ^° tnd 

sa^T^fsrs 

.■ffi&asraj&yS 

.' >iisflciio n with 

confinement to d, Thp j mV-Ji^t S . band,s 

! V > “Doctor SnVde" dr,der 

f R!g e ' le ngfh ; ^nmeo- E,se W h ere a 
r oetwein (he naf Tative,' 

suicide attemhf hT ■’ re ? olj nfs . a 

/ syniptoms ^coreesnond ^° Ufb , w ^ ose 


hospitul and. we learn, busy pruning a 
gnarled Hybrid Tea Ena Harknef 
i, . J™ 1 ® 11 seems lo identiiy him as a 
victim of the nppjc-tlirowlng prank la 
he li tic-poem. And so Ihe 
interconnections proliferate, success- 
ive readings taking u$ further into a 
labyrinth that has no exit. 

All kinds of doubts begin to stir. 
Are the voyeuristic “Four Poems" 
mally translated from (he work of a 
Hussion, named, implausibly, Kokiir 
Niznegorsky? Is the erode *Tanka" 
really after’ the Japanese of one 
Sanraku Koshu? The poet responsible 
for the latter is certainly what the 
Japanese used to call koshoku - an 
amorous person - but there tbe 
certainties end. And the literary 
sources are not the only debatable 
ones. Several poems are based on 
bizarre but not Impossible events said 
to have been reported in the press: 
reierences are given to tbe 
Cheltenham Chronicle and the Dally 
telegraph. But other notes send us to 
an article on the therapeutic value of 
poetry by “Glibber and Crass” io 
Transact. Soc. Cephalic Research , . 
which strains credulity some distance • 
beyond breaking-point. 

_ Those who geek a general statement 
of Peter Reading’s poetic alms can 
perhaps find it in “65th", a cheerfW 
poem written for Gavin Ewart's 
birthday and concerned, it should be ' 
emphasized, with sanity and health- 
Reading takes Ewart as a heartening 
example, proof that “As well as _ 
b nus mg, /poems, and life, can also be 
amusing/and dignified and " cop aBflfr . 
sensed and sexy/and much nwre t 
fun and certainly more flexi-/W! 
than they seemed before. ” The poems 
m Tom o' Bedlam ‘s Beauties . are often , 
painfully amusing; bul their ydy 
pursuit , of “fun" and. “flexibility 
threatens to diminish their humanity M 
a *J5? 'f ad *bem into thc realm of fw. 
whimsical and self-admiring. J! seems 
likely. that a change of, direction nwy ; 
now be needed to make further: 
development possible.. Readings.' 1 : 
work has depended for much : of its 
Impact : on tenninp hiimnirr and .a 15 '. 
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The Port of New York: A History of 
the Rail and Terminal System from 
the Grand Central Electrification to 
the Present 

399pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£24.50. 
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In 1980 Carl Condit published a 
massive volume on the history of the 
port of New York from the coming of 
railways to 1910 (reviewed here on 
April 10, 1981). The present volume 
bnngs the story up to date. This, again, 
is a comprehensive and exhaustive 
work, and as before it covers all aspects 
of the railways, technical and 
managerial, as movers of men and 
creators of cities. It is a smaller volume 
than the first (a mere 140,000 words) 
because the story itself has lost 
momentum. The peaks of achievement 
were in the first two decades of this 
century: the first volume reached a 
climax in the building of Penn Station 
and its electrification; this one pivots 
on the building of Grand Central 
Station in 1913. Things would never 
again be quite as large, as influential, 
or as dramatic. Together these two 
masterly volumes span an epoch - its 
genesis, flowering and decline - in 
technical achievement which 
paralleled the rise and, dare one say it, 1 
the decline of the industrial city. One 
doubts if the sheer confidence, the 
bravura, the presumptuousness behind 
these railways will ever be equalled in 
our civilization; the superlatives have 
passed into a new technology and have 
to do with travel in space rather than 
travel on earth. 

Grand Central Station took ten 
years to plan. After all, the aim was to 


deal comprehensively with- the 
problem of moving a quarter of a 
million people daily in a terminus 
which had no through trains. It called 
for miracles of track logistics - there 
were fifty-nine tracks on two levels - 
the transformation of a vast piece of 
land in centra) Manhattan, and the 
expenditure of $80 million. The 
technical implications posed major 
problems in the number pf tracks and 
“5 me handling of coaches emptied of 
their human cargo. This was solved by 
building two loop tracks, and by 
WWng suburban from main-line 
traffic. The station had the capacity, in 
J Wrv, to deal with 1,000 trains, or 
4011,000 passengers a day, and a 
maximum of 70,000 in an hour. This 
was far beyond the greatest demands 
actually made, during the Second 
World War, of 240,000 passengers daily, 
u j Central and Penn together 
handled staggering numbers. In. 1911 
Central was used by 20 million 
? J9J5* | enn by over 12 million; by 
the figures were 46 million and 65 
million: they fell during the Depression 
ana picked up again during the war to 

■ 65 million and 109 million in 1945: and 
finally declined by 1976 to 46 million 
*nd 66 million. . 

' n this first volume, the author in 
i. 0 .^ limits himself to the technical 
aewevement. We are again Introduced 
jS“2 I^opte who created the railway 
l^e intrigue and bitter 
Controversies (surrounding the design 
' 2vSi and 9 ent , raI for example), to the 
tn «hi ll ?P^f adons and. in particular, 
to h M SUa J m P acL w hat it all meant 
SJSS itself cannot be 

aTte t,mate . d ’ Wh® 1 we are looking 
f 0 JA h ® creation of one of the major 
“Cl of on©, of the world’s largest cities. 

jh®|, r London counterparts - 
most of wlueh were built outside the 
j®stmg city, and are still marginal to 
/PrtcF 0 ^ ■ of the. biiilness centre 
n * deve ‘°P ed itB offi ce blocks 140 

■ n2Srfn® r station was built) - 

■ hMrtiti 5 tra , 8nd ^ eim are in the very 

Manhattan* aiid the effect of 
SS,S*i! id l n ? was traumatic. Grand 
h? a ’ r ri gb ts over nearly thirty 

Sii e ViV ime .? eDtr ^ dt y^ te: "fh] was 

: a reaU«!? rai ^ heading operation than 
• rr.Prom the.: 

‘or?^^^ nt ^ nK t hc' terminal was built 
. M t ^_real f estate magnet,' the 



office space and a "monstrosity”: “one 
of the supreme acts of folly' in real 
estate”. ‘■The presence of Gropius as a 
consultant provided sufficient evidence 
that ihe wholesale application of 
fiauhaus dogmus to urban design would 
have turned New York into an 
architectural and circulatory 
nightmare”. One man's dreams are 
another man's nightmare. There is irony 
in the literal overshadowing of the 
station hy an airline building: two 
technologies meet head on, and one is in 
Ihe ascendant. There is little doubt 
where Condit ’s heart lies, and his head 
does its best to muster support for his 
intuitive response. Pan Am was the fate 
worse than the death suffered by Penn 


Station, now replaced by a 29-storey 
office block and a cylindrical arena, 
“prime candidates for the most poverty- 


Inevltably there came another stage, 


Paddington and beyond 
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Roger Green (Editor) 

The Train 

112pp. Oxford University Press. £3.95. 
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1 have enjoyed several railway 
anthologies, but this original, elegant 
little one is different. It is not about the 
steam railway, or even the modern 
railway, but about railways in the 
wider, almost abstract sense. As Roger 
Green says, • “This anthology 
demonstrates nothing more clearty . 
than the stringe power of the train to 
generate thought, especially thought 
about huge abstracts like life, death,, 
religion, destfriyToddly, not, on the 
whole, love).!- The parenthesis will 
surprise some of us. 

Green sees the train ' as its Own 
world, literally a place apart; and he 
should know for he commutes to 
Paddington. No wonder he Includes a 

_ . _ .* e . . n n Vl/nrlaluuieai 


Paddington strikes. ; Whereas at 
Waterloo, all is hustle and bustle and 
the society tends to be mixed, at 


difficult to write badly, aboqt_ trains. 
When lesser: writers deal wttn the 


had been drawn from the works Of the 
classic railway authors.. This is good 
because It leaves room for the unusual 

1 ■ I . - ilnnm fh » WAN 


word os by song and in folklore; and 
from the Continent (“the long-chassied 
German locomotive pants quietly”). 

Of course, there are some great 
names he^e. The blessed Sydney 
Smith, Cation of St Paul’s, wrote in 
1842 that bn the railway “everything Is 
near, everything is immediate - time, 
distance and delay are abolished”. But 
Ruskin said that ‘‘the whole system of 
railroad travelling is addressed to 
people who, being in a hurry, are 
therefore, for tne time being,- 
miserable": while G. K. Chester ton, 
whose advice I commend, says that 
"the only way of catching a train. . .is 
to miss the train before. Do this aiid 
you will find in a railway station, much 
of the quietude, and consolation of a 
cathedral." Osbert Sitwell, who knew 
the Great Central aiid the LNER well, 
wrote, “Trains sum tip, to. my mind, all 
the fogs And middled misery of the ,- 
nineteenth century ... so many , 
slums on wheels”. I wonder what he 
made of the East End “JAZZ" servief , 
the workmen’s trains pouring their 
ovc railed and muffiered freight at 
cheap fares Into the city where, even in 
1880, Bennett was describing' the 
descent upon London from the suburbs 
as “a formidable phenomenon’’, One 
hundred yeari on, the problem is still 
to ^e solved. 

I relished the chapter °h “railway 
staff 1 . J bad never read the poem 
“Pinnigin toFlanriigan'VFinnighi, the 
illiterate . American Irish railroad 
ganger; Flanqigan, his more educated 
superintendent. After being told by 
Flannigan to make his next derailment • 
report more brief, Finn! gin, after a 
night’s cogitation, replies immortally 
"Off agin, on-ag’Jp, gone agin - 
Flnnirin". Of all the ’wonderful Irish 


Above: the Interior of a third-class coach in 1858 from The Illustrated History of British Railways edited by 
Geoffrey Freeman Allen and Patrick Whitchouse (224pp. Arthur Barker. £12.95. 0 213 16811 l). Government 
regulations of 1844 required companies to run at least one train a day with cheap fares. 

Below, right: Rocket 150 Cavalcade Participant, the Advanced Passenger Train — Prototype. 
the niarvels of the electric railway were fitting monument for the great and inevitably an incrcuse in scale, 
open for all to see: the mighty fan of transport node it hid. The whole was of linked with the railway's need to 
the tracks and the ceaseless drama of “unparalleled magnificence”. Values capitalize still further on the assets of 
moving trains . Here, the railway buff on the land around rose by 374 per cent the site ns its operational debts grew 
!P s, d? Condit swallows hard- “perhaps between 1904 and 1930. Much of thc and grew. And inevitably there was the 
the sight should have been preserved new building was kept to twelve storeys agony of demolition in what Condit 
- but nostalgic yearnings go ill with and built in the "restrained renaissance describes as a process of “official 
business acumen: but mere was of the Beaux Arts”. Bui it marked a metropolitan barbarism” (such distress 

incalculable wealth m this gold mine of massive new step in scale, Thc as was to accompany the aemolilion of 
a vie space . Commodore Hotel had the largest Euston's Great Hall). Fifteen buildings 

Condit is in his element describing capacity in the world; I922saw the first were destroyed, "all of them at the 
the development which followed, as twenty-storey office block; and by 1930 highest level of design and 
the new blocks exuded the “quality of the station was ‘‘buried under a forest construct ion. constituting one of the 
an exclusive enclave” among the “low skyscrapers" like the Waldorf most urbnne groups of commercial 
unprepossessing" acres of mid-town Astoria and the Chrysler building, buildings In the world”, lo be replaced 
New York. The station itself was a Still, all is well yisua Ilyas “Beaux Arts by “upturned gloss boxes”. The. best 
"Beaux Arts" version of a people’s ? lves way to Art Deco splendours". known would bo the I’an Am building, 
palace, immense and magnificent, a ’ Inevitably there came another stage, two-and-a-half million square feet of 


stricken architecture in New York: 
indeed it is questionable whether the 
structures can be regarded as 
architecture at all”. 

This is not thc place to argue 
architect u rul merit, merely to suggest 
tliiit Condit 's views underline thc 
railway era's peak of achievement - in 
New York, the years from 1910 to 
1930, summed up by one writer on 
Penn Station as an “age of Roman 
elegance”. Since J945 all has been 
decline. In spite of railway 
amalgamations und thc unifying 
influence of the New York Port 
Authority and the Transit Authority, 
passengers and freight have declined in 
face of ageing facilities and the 
ascendancy of road and air. The south 
and the west are growing at the 
expense of thc north-east. Railways 
will have to find a new equilibrium in" a 
dynamic situation both in Ihe state pf 
New York and in the United States as a 
whole. 

Whatever the future, the port of 
New York has found n worthy histor- 
ian, able to combine rare skills in all 
aspects of a many-faceted story. 
Professor Condit 's text is detailed and 
authoritative, smooth-running and 
readable: Ihere can be little to add. 
Together his two volumes are rather 
like Grand Central and Penn at their 
best, well constructed vehicles for a 
very, complex operation - end with 
more than a hint of their monument- 
slity.. 


iiiiifriirtiB 




working jii the present difficult times, 
but our self-opinionated and pig 
headed railway bosses would probably 
ignore it." I hope that one day Roger 
Green will put together a . second 
Volume j in which he will find room for 
a few lines from the Irish' R. M, The 
4tatldnrxha9ter, when asked by an Irate 
Englishman how much longer the train 
is going to wait, replies gravely, “Well 
now, that’s a- mystery"; and when the 
voice, still moj-e wrathfully, demands 
the earliest hour its owner could get to 
Belfast, replies* “Ye’ll be aklng me next 
when I take trie- breakfast . 

This book could only have ' been 
composed in Britain. The train began 
here, “upon , its mighty course, of 
civilization and .Improvement",, as 
Dic^ens pyt Jti Arid Green’s choice of 
prose and . poetry :has the .. true 
ambivalence of the British, love-hate 
for the train: "the great antithesis, the 
remarkable paradox of the- -train. I. 
mean how the train can- apbeir as a 
hero . and as. a villain;” - But- the lost 
chapter* "The Permanent Way", has a. 
dying fa]l;:? 7 lie train makes us think of 
our.Tnmiality, -blit. its' own days are'. 

■ ntimtipN-j-f " - iw n tan 


point of departure. I've' known even 
Paddington to be a station of the cross, 
But the truth is that there is - a 
renaissance of railways, at this very 
time, all over the ^orld. Green says, 
"The crystal ball;. Is clouded, but It 
, certainly looks as though after 150 years, 
the end of ihe fine is dear. When 
dtUdren ..withdraw their support' from 


Rail’s Roil Rider’s Qub, the' modem 
railway excites the vivid imagination of 
children just as much as did tno days of 
steam. Fortunately, the editor recovers 
his excellent judgement and gives the 
last word, “a Happy hnd optimistic one"; 
.to Agatha Christie. I take it as a message 
for train-lovers of all ages: \ 
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- who drives .ft". \ : , . . , -_ i . ; ; L 

• Tjie , Whittle Qfi ihe engine, carhe 
again. ' ■ . ■ . 

: “"tust ,the train, , Madohiolselle", . 
! ' thunriured Pqijot again. '“And tirlist 
, . Hercule Roiitit Hfe knows" 
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common tary 


Mother, marriage and mortification 


Patricia Craig 


Frost In May 

BBC TV 

The first part of Antonia While's 
tetralogy was published in 1933, and 
the rest between 1950 and 1954. The 
earliest novel. Frost in May , is very 
much better than the others: it has 
sharpness, clarity, strength of feeling 
and consistency of lone to its credit. 
Elizabeth Bowen called it a classic 
school story and also n work of art, 
which seems a just assessment. It is a 
carefully controlled exercise in the 
depiction of disenchantment. 

Nandn Grey, as its heroine is called, 
isn pupil, between the ages of nine and 
fourteen, at the Convent of the Five 
Wounds at Lipping ton. The daughter 
of a convert, Nandn takes with 
enthusiasm to her new religion and the 
exigent schooling that accompanies it. 
She is hardly less susceptible than her 
father, whom she always wishes to 
please, to the rather lurid glamour 
attaching to fin de siMe Catholicism 
(the year of Nan da's arrival at the 
“nvent is 1908). Catholic habits of 
thought and behaviour soon cotne 
naturally to her: she learns to exomine 
her conscience carefully before going 
to sleep, and to lie flat on her back with 
arms craped neatly over her chest. 
This, she is told, is the posture in which 
our dear Lord expects to find Catholics 
whom he calls to himself suddenly in 
the night. 

The strictest standards of piety and 
self-abnegation. Nando gradually 
finds, go hand in hand with a capacity 
for moral riling on the part of the nuns, 
and a rather daunting snobbery: the 
daughtersof grand European families 


accommodate viewpoints other than stress. With the revival of her spirits, 
Clara s, and introducing innumerable girlishness overtakes her again, but 
tlowcry touches. The effect is now it carries an hysterical undertone, 
disastrous. It is almost, at times, as if The part, at this stage, all wild 
the author lias modelled her style on impulsive gestures and rapt looks, 
the problem page of Home Chat. requires a measure of overacting. Janet 


the problem page of Home Chat. requires a measure of overacting. Janet 
In Alan Seymour’s adaptation, we Maw performs impeccably, in 
sec Clara (now played by Janet Maw) accordance with the script, but she can 
being girlish all over the place/af the do nothing to make Clara's pre- 


H, B ““ (TlUbV, HI !■)> ^ 

tea-table, at the opera, on the Downs, maniacal behaviour seem anything' but 
She positively wallows in girlhood and tiresome. You are aware of 
(he romantic feelings it generates. The exaggerated feeling rather than 
work of Francis 1 nonipson strikes a genuine impending breakdown. Even 
chord in her. Meanwhile, her mother, “ ie allusion to the far side of the 
Isabel (Elizabeth Shepherd), who looking-glass (surely something of a 
comes to the fore in the second play, is cliche even in 1954) seems far too facile 
irnhilgingin acbiistc but whole-hearted a rationalization of madness. 

Wl i ich r kes ir Man ^“r shows an admirable 
BetmeJ 0? fmn, l ™ e reluctance to tamper with the idioms 

rimiliir^SIm^^aFf^^H SQnwlh,n 8 «"d conversational mannerisms of the 
similar, alie is all affected vagueness era, as Antonia White rememhered 

school'm isTcr* U faiS‘ Hnlln V ClR ra ? tliem ; lhis pays off “ far as the overall 
S , C - Jo i , - n Cnrson >’ style of his adaptation is concerned. 

Itp^ShMded T, °i ,ona,inhlso,vnpei,t - But it means that the more banal 
p moments of the novel are dismayingly 

ine troubles of this overwrought recreated. 






“choSnS' “hS" 'l«rarth! S p.,. off as far as the overall 

ran « . CJo i ,n Cnrson) ’ style of his adaptation is concerned. 

Itp^ShMded T, °i ,ona,inhlso,vnpei,t - But it means fiat the more banal 
" moments of the novel are dismayingly 
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The troubles of this overwrought recreated. c*mutuun uj o><u muairr umm 

lituc family conic (o a head when a boy 

K a governess^ in Less sex than sorcery 

&tholic liome) is killed in an accident. * 

severed nfl5 h . a ± S - Ct V^ U *7- . . ^ tp catch them Is exhausting and 

severest or the emotional blows the MlCh&el Tanner defeating. 

author has instore for her heroine, but Vliaci ia,,uei _ 8 

not the most personal. Clara's singular * That powerful obstacle to the minute 

misfortunes, indeed, might seem to Armlde following of the work granted, one has 

determine the drift of the books: to Christ Church, Spitalfields t0 5 e t on OI l e ’ s knowledge of the plot 

make us feel that those subjected to t be H -- and the musico-dramatic power of the 

ngoursofednvent boarding-school life „ performance. Though only Armide 

are in some way disabled and unfitted Every serious opera-lover wants really matters, this is no problem, since 
for ordinary living. Against this d! 7 ”, t0 be a success - II has, like her role is a vast one, and the character 
reading, however, is the deforming Gluck’s other major works, none of the fa undoubtedly one of the most 
sentimentality about Catholicism that qualities that give opera a bad name intriguing in opera. (It is no surprise 
infects the narrative. The Church is anc * many of those that should give it a that she appealed so strongly to Berlioz 
more a solace than a scourge. Even the 8 ood one - But it seems to need and Wagner.) As Patricia Howard 
disagreeable Mother Superior of Frost Propaganda work. The programme- writes in the June number of Opera , 
m Mav is affected hv the bo °* for Wolf Siegfried Wagner’s ‘‘For Quinault [the librettist] to be in 




serious opera-lover wants 
to be a success. It has, like 


to catch them is exhausting and 
defeating. 

That powerful obstacle to the minute 
following of the work granted, one has 
to rely on one’s knowledge of the plot 
and the musico-dramatic power of the 
performance. Though only Armide 
really matters, this is no problem, since 
her role is a vast one, ana the character 


that she appealed so strongly to Berlioz 
and Wagner.) As Patricia Howard 


are allowed more leeway than anyone 
else. Tht school’s declared objective is 
to break (he will, of each pupil, 
especially the mare recalcitrant, 
among whom intelligent Nanda 
eventually finds herself, in order to re- 
set it "In God's own way". There are, 

. you soon realize, extremely disturbing 
undercurrents to Lippington’s 
idealization of order and sanctity. 

All tills transfers readily to the 
screen, even if a little of the classic 
detachment and austerity of the 
ongmal hnS had to be jettisoned. The 
sch^lgirls«-.inchidiQg tne two versions 
ot Nsnda as a nine-year-old .and am, 

atmosphere represaive and at the same 
: bme heady. The girls are exhorted to 
stoi® up flches for themselves In ■ 
, heaven by performing acts of penance 
P n , earth ■* oaling a piece of bread thnt 

. IlflC -rail An :■ . 


May is affected by the t300K t ? r Wo,r Siegfried Wagner’s 

ountable softening in the production at Christ Church contains 

r s view: “my dear, you don't no * C8S l ^ an seven essays, explaining 
happy. Is there anything I can do and attera pbng to justify the work from 
' that might help?*' she asks Clara a vanet y °f points of view. Some of the 


in May is affected b 

unaccountable softening j 

author's view: "my dear, yc 
seem happy. Is there anything 
or say that might help?*' she nrf 
back at Lippington on a visit. 


paganda work. The programme- writes in the June number of Opera , 
® for Wolf Siegfried Wagner’s “For Quinault [the librettist] to be in 
duction at Christ Church contains l° ve was always to be enslaved .... 
less than seven essays, explaining The theme of Armide is the essentially 
1 attempting to justify the work from self-defeating nature of love .... Is 
mety of points of view. Some of the Renaud any more manipulated by 
ims made are absurd. Jeremy Hayes Armide [as sorceress] than Armide by 


sub-Fevdeau farce. The figure of 
- Hatred is notably unimpressive, her 
fury seeming to be directed - and with 
good cause - against a peculiarly 
recalcitrant and over-enlarging duvet 
which she has to fight her way out of in 
order to sine. All too much of 
Wagner’s production strikes me as a 
parody of some of his father’s more 
grotesque failures; the senseless all- 
pervading whiteness, of both sets and 
costumes; the over-formalization of 
what is already dangerously formal; 
and above all, and related to that, the 
draining away of individuality where it 
is most urgently required. 

The musical standard .is high. 
Richard Wilcox’s conducting is 
consistently lively while being sensitive 
to nuance, nnd there Is an excellent 
balance between the individual voices 


back at Lippington on a visit. claims made are absurd. Jeremy Hayes Armide [as sorceressj than Armide by lu nuance, nna mere is an exmicm 

The Sugar House (1952) reaains n 8 , us Wat “Amide's declarations of her own emotions?” fn that sense, it balance between the individual voices 
little of the astringent oiialitv of the ove - in Act V scene 1 are as ardent and hardly matters that Renaud nnd (though not the chorus, relegated to 

first book, but it still contains scenes j ^ any m “ Blcal * ove scene- everyone else are nugatory; on the ■he pit) and the orchestra. Raimund 

and incidents of an excruciatlna S? « Er ."i 11 ™i*? n U P td th& t other hand, they unfortunately all have Herincx fa impressive as he always is. 

Fatuousness (the episode near the ^ d o h T e 5 “ ^ ^coronazione music in keeping with their lack of Felicity Palmer flings herself into the 

Knolnninn «.U» • I — n, ' . ' 0.1 rODDetlt Indeed, nnp nf rile nhiaf flrflmnflP pvicfon™ nnrl ...l.a_ A M. no rt Iiiitk ...nk nUnnrfnn float ll errmf 


Fatuousness (the episode near tire SPE. ** "“•"“W" * .:•* ~r~r-e 

beginning, when the actor Stephen Tve £ Ind ? e i’ of the chief draaiat, c existence, and when Armide 

m tenderly rejecting love-smitten miIniSi h r7 0 S lnt emUttently is absent one longs for her return. And 
Clara, is one of these) The is that the expression of over and over again, Gluck rises to the 

dramatization has two advantages over erotlc is sImp ^ not wilflin Gluck’s only element in the subject that really 

the novel: it cuts out many of the range ’ en^ges him. The portrayal of Armide 

‘ ' .... first as malignant vlctrix, then as 


digressions and allusions, 
wh jf h .by now. seem almost 


Given that, as Bernard Williams 


■ T" ,v ® uupuiciK, urunxen, , 4, ““ '-‘•tel « is cieariy 

schoolboyish huBband, to an actor important to notice what Gluck’s ranse 

— T '— • *- - * ' ■' - • ’ nf pvnrptdnn le Mrtn. >iP tl,,, 


(Daniel 

sometht: 


only element in the subject that really 
engages him. The portrayal of Armide 
first as malignant vlctrix, then as 
fascinated by Renaud’s indifference to 
her, and then as unwilling prey to her 
growing love for him, is brilliantly 
done. Only the scene where she kneels 
over fom while he is asleep, and finds 
herself unable to plunge In the dagger 
. evokes anachronistic but relevant 


The first play |u the four-part series 
: ® nd ®i JJke. the . novpl,. With Nnnda’s 
expulsion and consequem repudiation 
by . her exacting; father, who lias no 
ihore : sense, of ; absurdity, or 
- understanding of the fancies and 
excitements, of adolescence, than 
■ Lipplngton's repellent, head pi stress 


, , ■■“"TOiiu, ,w . un acior -.■■’r- ™ ttubi uiuts s range 

niel Day Lewis) who makes ? f “Passion Is. None of the terms that nereeu unaDlB 10 P iu nge in the dagger, 

ft M W- ■ C S86W an d coherent of it, inevitably suggest themselves - noble, evok « anachronistic but relevant 
arinrtiuS lhard ^,roarriqg e is eventually P rav 5i tobUme, resolute, l ne } 1 ] oncs of Norma, Medea, and even 

tbe - STQuncis , of nonr wnocent - hold out muth promise for a P d shows how inadequate 

the lhe d «pict»on qf a complex series of Gluc L k ^ m the depiction of complex 
' v , o find su bmitUng developments of an Psychological states, as opposetf to 

Jn?2El!Li 0 l awydl ? exarrfthations. erotic^ kind. The nearest that Gluck can rap,dI y successive ones. Amide’s 
SuraS! H f ^ m *i e co i lrt doc ‘or’s 5SSI° BCh th i‘ ? h e IdyUic. which he supreme moments are at the end of Act 
5 .dining phrase does successfully in the scene in which ^f, where Gluck adds to Quinault’s 
. Yirgq .mtacta. ringing in her ears. Renaud, the Aeneas-like hero, is °riginaj four heartbreaking lines of his 

TE i he third play in the television JJ^d.^P^ficsiqmherin Armlde’s ° wn .» m which Armide . calls oh 

rories seetris on the whole less VapM S? Sf P f »? h W r s ® arde n. But puissant Amour” to calm her- exactly 

than the Second, this is partly due to iS ia tha ! ,n thc ftrst P la ce one the . re J’ ers f of what Love can ever do - 

EJSSB ‘heme -sexuariiiipotence and hS«L 0 d . am ?, about Rwaud and abandons herself to her passion; 
Us effect on a Catholic niarriage. The B 1° ota y wo °den - no, st ^ her final Immolation Scene, in 

cardboard - a figure, and one wants to whlch she transcends herself in 


Felicity Palmer flings herself into the 
part with such abandon that it seems 
ungrateful to complain of her 
unrelenting fierceness of tone, the add 
Nilsson-like edge to her voice, and her 
air of petulance rather than grandeurin 
rage, love or distraction; For a 
complete realization of the pari there 
must needs be a Lcider, a Callas (she, 
alas, only sang Rossini's version of the 
drama) or a Vamay, with their capacity 
for unlimited varieties of Inflection. 
But in the last ten minutes, with m 
help whatever from the production,; 
everything comes together in 

vindication of Gluck's greatness and an : 
uninhibited expression of the 
destructive force of love. Arnlit is a 
fine opera, even if not a neglected 
masterpiece - and anyway, why call « 
that, when those words are no* , 
universally recognized as euphemistic . 
for "tedious but historically ■ 
important' 1 ? 


• bpriggp). Nnnda, m hot spare Unie, has 
\ been writing a novel, .every bit ns 
. innocent os^Dalsy 'Ashford’s, the 
Wh ■ ^! ls Mother 

N^ndaVfmher 
If. Frost id '■ Mtiy is : slightly 

Incapacitated for^ television, by Being 
somewhat shor( op action (if has- a 
'.: penib. ratber lhaii a plot, rind strong 
../.iniplicatiiflnk rather thrill narrative 
: . Jjnjwlus); ijs sequels ctiitse other, arid 
• graver, problems forthe ri'daptor.They 
cram lit As much lush drama b^' they 
; possibly can. • Antonia White 
nppaptrily came |o consider her first 

novel, too overtly .autobiographical to 

count as satisfactory ficiiojiyand tn The 
Loft Traveler (1950) sh^auempts td 
give 1 a more elaborate, sfiarie tjo her 
early.- experiences/ • chirking; - her 
: hefojnd’s name to Clara fiatcheior,. 
i alte'ripg I. the 1 angle .'of vision j to. 




however (Beyond ‘the 
- 1 ^'dh. a subject of even 

nce "’ mad ncss. And 

°f fcmalelunatics-whilc 


the trouble is that iri (he first place one 
dqwnt give a damn about Renaud 
because he is so totally wooden - no, 

" a J’* u .7* and one wants to 
find out how Armide is getting on; and 

I&rifiunr^ i« 


a h b / n n 0n ? ? Crse, f t0 her Passion" 
and her final Immolation Scene, in 
which she transcends herself in 
agonized grief and rage, and calls down 
the palaceto bury her and her love for 


!55?®“ or w not; consequent on CV ®F' Gluck is transcendent hert too" 

* 1 J "* “ * 0 <*hl®IH»l(f Hi A Attll, — imnf_ - * » f ■ * 


f t0 an intolerably ' romalllic iri a aqhievinB the only music in the whore 

n iood . Happi ne ss - 1 n t he fo rm of a ‘ andsca £C. And when Gluck produces vvor i i ® a t equals his towerine 
that • it producei L is : ‘he context , ■ maSterpi ^IpItlginle en Taurlde. 8 
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commentary 


Outside humanity 


Helen McNeil 

The German Sisters 
Academy One Cinema 

Margarethe von Trotta’s German 
tragedy is based on the history of 
journalist Christiane Ensslin’s attempts 
to uncover the facts about the death of 
her terrorist sister Gudrun. The elder 
sister, renamed Juliane, is our 
narrator, and had been a girl rebel in 
the 1950s. Her younger sister 
Marianne had been pliant, seductive, 
dangerously receptive to their pastor 
father’s Lutheran message of 
inescapable human depravity. The 
girls* childhood is revealed only 
gradually, counterpointed with the 
adult sisters’ reversed roles. Juliane 
has grown up to be a liberal feminist 
journalist, slightly exploited by her 
equally feminist editor. But Marianne 
has become a terrorist: -strong-willed, 
violent and imperiously demanding, 
she lives on the run. When she is 
captured she is subjected to sensory 
deprivation and dies, very likely 
murdered by her jailers. 

The German Sisters begins in an 
atmosphere of curiosity and fear, with 
scenes of drained wintry colour. Sad- 
faced, long-haired Juliane (beautifully 
acted by Jutta Lamps) seems to 
represent decent, essentially private 
humanity trying to resist incursions 
from the destructive external world of 
history. But as von Trotta’s script 
almost too relentlessly shows, the 
personal is political. One day Juliane 
thinks up just the right caption to go 
with some photos of Nazi mothers: "It 
is the mother who causes the most 
suffering; it is she who suffers most." 

Von Trotta clearly sees women ns 

S historically answerable for all 
evasions and actions. Marianne 
tues for her sins of commission. Even 
know it was she wiio as a 
child had vomited when forced to view 
scenes of Nazi atrocities, she is told by 
her sister when iq prison that if she had 
wen ten years older she would have 
won a Nazi. At this the neo-fascist 
2S5E* 8 S |v « a tight little smile of 
«olstic satisfaction. History is 
unclean; the terrorist falls victim to 
■ho« who think like her, in absolutes. 

MeanwhJie in her way Juliane pays 
Wjh her life for her sins of omission. 

dedares e"ly In the film 
to iiJ? 0 or too sensible'’ 

strata she.demon- 

*££** a willed political inclarity. 

^. u 3 ern } an S^ters climaxes with 
«hircll! , !V a 5 eso . fJu,iane * s wild grief 
0Den ^ Crs l cath - Looking into the 
B W S« at h ° r ,. &ister,s gruesomely 

g£t^ h r ize T y fl^rac n k 0 




child although she had earlier rejected 
this responsibility. She also plans to 
devote the foreseeable future to 
investigating her sister’s death and 
rehabilitating her memory. The sibling 
rivalry has ended with complete 
domination by Marianne. Like a 
demon who is also one's dearest flesh 
and blood, she takes over her humanist 
sister. It is the story of Thomas Mann’s 
uoktor Faustus appropriately 
transformed to women. 

Although Juliane is the character 
with whom the audience is expected to 
identify, much of the film’s message of 
inescapable responsibility comes 
across through the way Juliane’s 
narrative gradually escapes from her 
control. Honesty and empathy are 
apparently inadequate tools for 
confrontation with an unresolved 
history. For the woman, love is the 

S for both reward and 
nent. When Juliane accepts the 
care of her orphaned nephew, she has 
symbolically redeemed her debt to the 
future and committed herself through 
love to finding a richer model for life 
than the hellfire preached by her 
father. This is not, however, enough. 
Through her passivity, Juliane has 
been absorbed into her sister’s life. She 
has permitted herself to be caught in 
the specifically . German trap of 
adoration of sheer will, whatever its 
aim. 

But The German Sisters is no mere 
feminist footnote to a larger debate. 
Von Trotta is criticizing liberalism, the 
terrorist ethos and traditional film 
narrative by the same structural 
means. Marianne, who lives outside 
the main story, is peculiarly outside 
humanity as well. As in human 
experience of history, all the turning 
points of The German Sisters occur off- 
stage, where ordinary people can’t do 
anything about them. We learn of the 
suicide of Marinnne’s ex-husband, and 
of her arrest and death, only through 
conversation. 

Most significantly, we never see and 
are never told just what constituted 
Marianne's terrorist activity. By 
keeping us in ignorance of Marianne’s 
crimes, von Trotta personalizes our 
sympathies so that we are made even 
softer than Juliane. Such mystery 
increases Marinnne’s mythological 
stature, making her the archetype of 
the terrorist. Traditionally the mystery 
of woman has been part of cinematic 
glamour Bnd seduction. Von Trotta 
rehearses this mystery and quite 
unmistakably sets about placing her 
audience in a position of weakness in 
relation to Marianne. At the same time 
the narrative presses towards 
encountering "damned ideas” so that 
the German past will not be repeated. 
The -German Sisters has no heroes, and 
both its heroines disqualify themselves 
. as bearers of belief. Glamorous 
mystery Is a temptation of the medium 
which von Trotta examines arid, I 
think, condemns. She does not, 
however, offer another solution. , 

The last time Marianne and Juliane: 
see each other alive, through a wire- 
lined window, . their ' races i' are; 
superimposed; this, is in fact the 
moment when Marianne’s spirit enters 
Juliane, though Juliane doesn’t realize 
it. Formally the scene fa a' homage to 1 
the famous moment in. Ingmar 
Bergman’s Persona when the faces and 
personalities of the nurse Alma and the 
actress ElJsabet merge. Elisabet has 
decided to be silent since this is Uiepply 
appropriate response to an age of -, 
absurdity. In the German Sisters, a 
questioning "silence pud Nicholas 
EconomOuV sombre' music often 
convey aigreater depth of feeling than 
the dialogue, which tends to -be. too 
explicitly analytical. fersoha,.- 
however, chronicled a retreat, from a. 
meaningless.:- world;. '7he. : German.. 
Sisters IS about! a richer, and more 
enduring Issue,' the impossibility, of 
retreat frdm love and history. ' . 

The "Tharheisilent FUta Seaspn’' will 
be part of die London Film Festival this 1 
November, The programmes will be 
n l Ha •)// MQ7SV Ifinir. 


Rich irreverence 


Ronald Hayman 

TheatertrefTen 

Berlin 

1956. duringa rehearsal of Galileo at 
the Berliner Ensemble, when one of 
the actors was becoming exorbitantly 
heroic. Brecht encouraged him. “Yes, 
the only reason he can piny Schiller 
here is that it’s no such thing. You can't 
be so ironical with Schiller as you enn 
with me." 

Today you can. There are actors who 
can t, but they get visibly car-sick in 
productions souped up with alienation 
effects, while fashionable directors 
overtake each other in calculated 
displays of irreverence towards the 
dassics. At this year's Berlin 
Theatertreffen the company from 
Cologne staged Buchner’s Leonce und 
Lena in a circus tent with a love scene 
played on a swing in a production that 
involved balloons and the distribution 
of boiled sweets to Lhe audience. In the 
Bochum company's version of 

Lessing's Nathan der Weise the cigar- 
smoking sultan and his slinky sister 
recline in deck-chairs, while a cut-out 
giraffe poses in the background against 
a palm-tree which can retract its leaves 
to disappear through a trap-door. 

This year four Berlin productions 
were among the ten selected by the 
jury. In Kleist’s blank-verse 
renthesilea the Greeks are dressed like 
Prussian cadets during the reign of 
Frederick the Great, and the Amazon 
queen brings Achilles's dismembered 
body on stage in three blood-smeared 
suitcases. In the VolksbQhne's Faitst 
(Part One) a seventy-seven-year-old 
actor is cast opposite a Gretchen of 
sixteen, with the text cut to little more 
than two hours and further cuts 
effectively introduced by inaudibility. 

UsiiAlJy, though, the dramaturgical 
surgery fa less drastic arid more 
judicious. In fact most of the 
irreverence reasserts the value Of the 
text. At the beginning of the 1920s, 
when Brecht was working as a theatre 
critic, it wasn't the fault of BlTchner or 
Kleist that neither the old directors nor 
the most radical .of the young could 
have cleansed the bloodstream of 
German acting from the rhetoric that 
was poisoningTt. Today, West German 
actors seem to be not only better than 
their colleagues in East Berlin, but 
more Brechtian; and so do directors. 

Nor have dramaturges ever been 
more important. The superiority of 
Peter Stein’s Orestela to Peter Hall’s 
begins in the superiority of Stein’s text, 
which is in prase, and geared both to 


Reversing the post-Homcric legend, 
the play presents an Amazon who not 
only sets her dogs on Achilles, her 
lover, but sinks her teeth into his flesh 
after he has challenged her to battle. 
His intention was to surrender to her, 
and he comes .into the field unarmed, 
bul she mistakes devotion for 
contempt. The death wish thnt drove 
Kleist to suicide makes its theatrical 
ddbut in lhe woman's murderous rage. 
Neuenfcls gives thc play all the urgency 
it needs, while directing his wife, 
Elisabeth Trisscnaar, in a performance 
which makes her ferocity seem to 
proceed as much from absent- 
mindedness as from madness. 

Leonce und Lem was written in 
1836 - lhe year before BUchner 
died at the age of twenty- 
three. Contemptuous towards 
Schiller and classical idealism, he tried 
to evoke reality by goading styles into 
jumping at each other's throats, and 


jumping at each other’s throats, and 
JUrgen Flimm’s circus-tcnt production 
modulates appropriately between 
tenderness and ribaldry, subtlety and 
coarse satire, fairy tale and scatological 
folk comedy. In the kingdoms of Popo 
and Pipi the prince and the princess 
both rebel against the authoritarianism 
that sentences them to marry, but 
when they meet at night, without 


he proposes, but they get married by 
mistake when they both turn up in 
disguise at the royal wedding and agree 
to stand in for the prince and princess 
who have apparently failed to 
materialize. 

A lifesize papier mflchd Lessing is 
the privileged spectator at Claus 
Peymann’s production of Nathan der 
Weise, sitting at the head of the pier- 


like wooden ramp which projects oveT 
thc stalls from thc centre of Ine bright, 
white, baTC-walled stage, while the line I 
of neon strips which borders the pier 


continues pn to the , stage, . 
Leasing's outstretched right 


which still has a pen in Its hand, clothes 
and flesh have been stripped away to 
expose the arteries, and flesh lias been 


torn away around the heart from which 
he writes. Arresting though it is, the 
figure fa functlouless until the end of 
the- play, when the Jew, aligning 
himself with his creator, recognizes 
that he is excluded from the happy' 
ending. The sultan, the sister, tne 
templar arid the adoptlve daughter are 


the only beneficiaries of (fie Jew’s 
wisdom and Lessing’s plotting.: 

Claus Pejmiann's production is rich 
In resonances, and most of them are 
felicitous; there are several' clever 
coups de lh£A ire, aJs when flames burst 
out on stage* forming a narrow square' 
around the chair jn wjiich ine daughter 


dynamic of the dialogue into stage 
movement. Stein has obviously • 
worked closely, intensively Vand 
committedly with his two 
dramaturgical collaborators. It fs 
relatively easy in the German theatre 
for a dramaturge to become a director, 
and Ernst AVendt, formerly a 
dramaturge in Berlin's . Schiller- . 
Theater, 'fa now directing at the Munich ' 
Kamtnerspiele, whfereTie staged the 
Torquato Jasso whteh was seen in this 
years Theatertreffen. Purfatically 
straight-forward, deliberately statues- 
que anti too often static, it .seems, 
almost obstreperous iulfa refusal to be 
irreverent. v! i-.. . 

The most impressive dramaturgical : 
work in thfa year's Theatertreffen was 
the collaboration ' of . dj reefer 1 Hans 
Neuepfels with ! Peter . RQedl on 
Penthesilea, They eliminate nu)st pf the: . 
archaisms, making extensive cuts, and 


Is- sitting, and- Peymann- Has validly 
breathed -lively qew ironies Into a 
classic which fa overi-fa'miiliaf .. to 
.German audiences. 

One of the Theatertreffen 's biggest 
surprises was a: staging of Beckett’s 
Mercler et Cornier , the novel which 
prefigures Waiting for Godot, being 
written almost entirely in dialogue and. 
centring on a journey undertaken by , 
two men With ; more .interest in 
'departing than ip arriving aqriiewhere 
else. 1 Peter Fi(z- arid Otto-' Sander 
present the piece straightforwardly,- 
more as a reading than as a 
dramatization, but they achieve an 
authentically .‘Beckettian atmosphere 
from the eqrkyniomenlof performing a 
slow, silent, circular dance, clutching : 
each other and an open umbrella. 
After the interval they reappear 

li/norlMA mUaSa h J .a' J 


at a .table in the;sape pose to perform 
Beckett’s fifteen-minute ' play Ohio 
- Impromptu, A, reductionist: but highly 
theatrical - statement ■ 4 about .-the 


November, The programmes ^wm tc 
Flesh and the bevff (1926), King. 
Vidor’s Show People (1928). apd a 
previously unseen: Chaplin short* All 

* 4 o/v*nnwdnu .' 


making it unnecessary to bring horsejj. ■ has JL oborina everJ suitfmS-' 

dearly. into the foreground- and . Oit tbe book; “Nothing, .more 
; Written fit 1807, . the yerir ; after . rematas to be said, 1 ' Eabh elfemeiit In: 


pieyiUUMJ) 'UuaywM M....... ;• i 

will have, live ofcbestral. accompanF 
raent composed and conducted by Cart 

rVairic :• < • • '• ' 1 . V * 


; Written fit J807, . the yerir ; after 
Napoleon’s entry into Berlin find threfc' 
years : befdre Kleist wrote. Prirti 
FrledrJfy von Homburg, Penthesilea 
was . ■Rejected by ;Goethe when he < 
submitted it . for production at Weitfiar, 
arid u ir w&s | not “Staged - ilrilil 1 1876^ 


the production ~ the listener’s silence, 1 
the- reader’s eipre^ssionless yoice^the ' 


faces of both r cotitii 
Beckett Has called M the 
(thefe lit nothing : tde*pi 


iprt that : 


New Oxford books: 

Classical Studies 

A Commentary 
on the Aristotelian 
Athenalon Politela 
P. J. Rhodes 

■Excellent book. ... All historians of 
Athens will need to use this book 
. . .Anyone needing to find his way 
through the maze of documentary 
problems arising from the rdglme 
of the Four Hundred end Its 
aftermath will find In Rhodes a 
lynx-eyed guide.’ Tho T.LS. E45 

The Greeks 

Kenneth Dover 

• rn this book, as In his BBC 
television series of the same title, 

Sir Kenneth examines the Greek 
approach to history, poetry, art, 
and philosophy, showing not oply I 

that their contribution left Its mark ; 

for ever on these fields of human 
endeavour, but alao that their 
legacy Is still vital and fundamental 
to the contemporary world. 

Illustrated E3.50 

Oxford Paperbacks " 

I- 

Texts from 

Hellenistic | 

Babylonia in the 
Ashmolean 
Museum 

Edited'by A : 

Gilbert J.P. McEwan 

The documents here published 
illustrate aspects of the social, 
political, and economic life ol the 
members of the Mesopotamian ! 

■ temple communities. The texts are k 

presented In autograph copies and 
are provided with rndfeas. 
a descriptive catalogue, and 
a description of the seal Impressions < 

£20 Oxford Editions 

of Cuneiform Texts •» 

: . . .’ i 

Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert - ! 

Volume VII >; 

QumranGrotte4,JII 
Abb6 Maurice Baillet 

This volume continues the , • '! 

, , publication of the frofi menia of the ;. ; ! ‘ 

DeadSeaSrirollsrieldlnthe •••'.• ■' i-j 
.. . Rockefeller (fprmqrly Palestine ^ - . -;?i 

. Arohaeologlcal) Museum lrT ,; - 
Jerusalem, It con lalna frog merit a, : . i/i 

,482-620 from Qumrfin Cave4, ■' ' ! t : ' 

. -which consist mainly' of liturgical ' : [j 

texts bu t Include also some | u 

apocryphal fragmenis and some !'■ . it. 

: fragments of thaWai'. of fheSOnB--. ifj 

of Light against the Sons'. . . k. 

of Darkness, illustrated £60- : : 

Holy Land ' : ^ 

Pilgrimage in the 
Later Roman • 1 

Empire . 

AD 31 2-460 > : ■ • f 

Edward David Hunt : ; Ov 

Pilgrimage to'lhe Holy Land is a ■! • 'j ... .'fcA 

/subject of perennial Interest to all : 

■\. concerned with Qhrisllanlfyandite'> • 

, Influence upph: eoolety, aridJri this V . 
.wFrfe-rehgjng borik the author -/,>-■ . . r.jp 
, discusses its emergence Inthe ') v\iH 

...Rbmah Empire up der Constantine ; ' ' Jjfi 

aridriomeofitseffeCta, \, 'M -'V'iljjl 
ecclesiastical and securer, during | ; * -.-i fei 

:; : U)4nrixt1 SO ypar|. . ?16,60. ' : ^-.g 

Oixiford ; . ■:■/! 

Uhiyersity Press : ■ vlj 
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K is well known that when wriiers rcivnliy six teen per rent. Since then (he 
meet, all they talk ahuut is money. Ten agreement h;is liccn extended mul 
(Jays ago representatives of those revised, and it is about tn he revised 
writers' organizations that could afford again. 'Ihe excellence of the contract 
to. met in Sweden to discuss money on was something of a shock to British 


a European scale. The fifth Congress writers present, whose organ jzntiuns 
of European Writers' Associations was are struggling to establish a minimum 
held at a country retreat outside royalty often per cent, but find it hard 
Stockholm that could have been the going to establish the idea of a standard 
setting For a remake of Bergman's contract at all. 


Smile 5 of a Summer Night - were it not 
for the seriousness of tne proceedings. 


“There is a tightening up nn culture all 
over Europe now", said n Norwegian; 
country after country in Northern 


The close links between most of the 
attending organizations led to a largely 
technical discussion of contractual 
clauses, library lending rights and so 
Europe reported a crisis in commercial forth. There were voices raised to 
publishing and a cut-back in protest that in spite of current 
government support for literature difficulties these were “luxury 
through library budgets and cuts in problems”. It was pointed out (hat no 
cultural subsides. Only the Finns were southern countries, not even the 
able to say that things we re he tier now French, were represented. The 
than they nave ever been- and that was complaint of a southern delegate nt a 
because things were so much worse five previous congress was repented: ;t was 
yews ugn. all very well to discuss the minutiae of 

■n. r' „ public fending rights, hui what could 

r MnSJLT! you do ff you cfiim'i even have public 
first met in west Berlin in I 77. Mint J,-^ rHr | US -» j( was felt that Unexcu's 

aEwET '"ST ffisritf SIS 

g*-"" much, olher Hun long 
This year twenty-seven organizations **• 

were invited, but only fourteen turned Thc - Swedish Congress did manage 
up, and these were predominantly ta raisc its head from other people's 
members of the Nordic Authors contracts for long enough to take a 
Council. The Council has a long history (ook at the fu f urc . B ing, a 
of international co-iipcmlion going Norwegian lawyer and science-fiction 
back to 1919; it includes, besides the writer, produced n non-fiction account 
Scandinavian countries, Iceland. 0 f implications of the new 
Finland, the Faroe Islands and technology of the word-processor, 
Greenland. The smallest member compu ter and loser-printer. Not only 
association is Samic (the polite word f he wor d- P rocessor cut out all the 
for Lapp). TTie Samic claim no more mechanical crafts connected with 
than thirty writers . chiefly poets , publishing, the whole nature of 
whose language is as threatened as the Publication and distribution will be 
Samic nomadic way of life is changed. All texts and information will 
Ihreatcned by tourist roods, and Nato be s[ * red in computers, and journals 


Amsterdam. Each lime (lie 
proceedings have taken on something 
of (he atmosphere of the host country. 
This year twenty-seven organizations 
were invited, hut only fourteen turned 
up, and these were predominantly 
members of thc Nordic Authors' 
Council. The Council has a long history 
of international co-opera l ion going 
back to 1919; it includes, besides the 
Scandinavian countries, Iceland, 
Finland, the Faroe Islands and 
Greenland. Thc smallest member 
association is Samic (the polite word 
for Lapp). The Samic claim no more 
than thirty writers, chiefly poets, 
whose language is ns threatened as the 
Samic nomadic way of life is 
threatened hy tourist roods, and Nato 
and Russinn military bases. 


u Russian miumry Dases. like the TLS will be reduced to mere 

International • co-operation clearly catalogues of information available on 
& its advantages for writers, for in demand from the computer. Not only 


has its advantages for writers, for in 
1947. in o spirit of' post-war 
reconstruction ana reconciliation, the 
publishers' and writers* organizations 
in Sweden, Norway and Denmark 

S peed to a Standard Scandinavian 
ontract which set as a minimum 


that, books themselves will no longer 
appear in editions, fnstead, the would- 
be reader will simply order one copy of 
the text from the computer, to' be 
printed to his personal specifications 
on his nearest laser-printer, which will 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


: also cut, bind and produce a perfect 
I index. 

Apart from spelling the end of 
remainders, (he implications of “on 
demand” publishing are serious for the 
hook world, in terms of its geography 
as much as its economics, since author, 
computer and printer can all be on 
separate continents. Already there are 
fears of the development of a “natural 
monopoly" of such computerized 
information in thc United States, 
where the process is most advanced. 
(Curiously, this is paralleled by the 
"natural monopoly” created by the 
English language, in which the entire 
Congress was conducted. Since at least 
fifty per cent of all books published in 
the non-British member countries are 
translations from the English or 
American, especially the best-sellers, 
there was a quiet current of resentment 
against the Anglo-American 
language.) 

Jon Bing, who is about to publish a 
novel from his word-processor, was not 
worried by the new technology, 
provided that the system is kept open. 
After all, he said, what are writers but 
designers and producers of 
information? Characteristically, the 
first question he was asked at thc end of 
his paper was: “How do we get paid?" 

★ ★ ★ 

If you have any doubts about the 
pecuniary, as opposed to literary 
concerns of writers, then I recommend 
a visit to Sotheby's on June 29, when 
they are holding a long sale of literary 
manuscripts. Lots 340-425 have come 
from the archives of the Society of 
Authors, and they include such literary 
gems as James Joyce’s application form 
for membership in 1934 (estimated 
price £300-£350), Evelyn Waugh's 
application in 1947 (£150-£180), and 
his resignation in 1950 on the grounds 
that the Society had used its funds “to 
enable a socialist member of 
Parliament to plead the cause of 
Californian communists” (£150-£200), 

Other writers seen in the drear light 
of contracts, royalties and copyright 
infringements are Sean O’Casey, 


Nancy Milford, Herbert Read. 
Bernard Shaw and Edith Sitwell, who 
seems to have complained to the 
Society incessantly. Sotheby's 
catalogue reproduces some choice and 
possibly libellous remarks. John Wain 
she described as "practically illiterate''. 
It is a relief to find E. M. Forster 
writing “money is generally only one of 
the author's objectives - vanity, the 
desire to create , the belief that he has a 
‘message* also comes in." 

Sotheby’s are sponsoring this year’s 
International Poetry Competition on 
behalf of the Arvon Foundation. With 
a total of £21, 000 in prize money this is 
the biggest poetry competition ever, 
and they (though perhaps not the 
judges) are hoping to attract many 
more than the 35,000 entries for last 
year’s prizes. At £2 per poem In the 
English language the competition 
should raise large sums for the Arvon 
Foundation, but Sotheby's are not 
being entirely altruistic. A minimum of 
35,000 entries should produce 
sufficient for more than one future sale 
of literary manuscripts. 

★ ★ ★ 

One of the problems of writing this, or 
any other column is that of finding 
some way of avoiding saying “his" 
when it could equally be “her", except 
that to say “her implies that it could 
not equally be “his' 1 . “His or her” 
sounds clumsy, and current usage has 
so associated the word “man” with the 
male gender that to pretend that you 
are using it in its Old English sense as n 
generic term for humankind is no 
defence. 

The Book Branch of the National 
Union of Journalists, which represents 
editors working in publishing houses, 
has now produced a useful “Non-Sexist 
Code of Practice for Book Publishing” . 
This discusses how and why sexual 
stereotyping has been reinforced by 
language, and its vehicle, books, and 
has some helpful tips on altering a text 
to avoid sexual or social stereotypes 
without altering the sense: 
“workforce" for "manpower”, for 
example, or “guard” for ^watchman”. 

. There is however a sinister ( pace all 


left-handed persons) aspect to ih e 
pamphlet. A code of practice is bindins 
on NUJ f members, and what are we,S 
make of these sentences on sexism in 
fiction? "If the author refuses lo allow 
amendment, and in the editor's view 
the sexism can be removed without 
fundamentally changing the novel, the 
chapel should consider action to secure 
the change. Fundamentally sexist 
novels could be rejected f 0 
publication or taken up as a chaoel 
issue with management.’’ I note that 
this is written in the conditional tense 
but surely this is a threat of censorehip! 

* ★ * 

It is almost closing time for entries to a 
narrower, and probably bittern 
competition than the Sotheby's-Arvon 
Poetry Prize. In the last few days the 
sixty or so publishers with fiction lists 
will have been entering the names of 
their authors who they think win 

S ualify as the Best Young British 
lovefists in 1983. 

This unofficial competition is thc 
successor to the Book Marketing 
Council’s 1982 promotion, the Best erf 
British Authors. You will recall that 
there were twenty of these, and there 
were surprises about who was, and who 
was not, the Best. Once again there 
will be only twenty best. The selection 
from an anticipated entry of 150 will be 
made by three as yet unnamed 
beneficiaries of the 1982 promotion. It 
is to be hoped that this is not the 
beginning of an unofficial British 
literary academy. 

Desmond Clarke of the ' Book 
Marketing Council claims that the Best 
of British Authors led to the additional 
sale of at least 250,000 books. The 1983 
promotion could have a startling effect 
on writers whose literary careen are 
about to break . To qualify as one of the 
Best Young British Novelists you need 
two things: you need to be under the 
age of forty on January 5, 1983; yon 
need a publisher willing to contribute 
£500 towards the promotion. I am 
talking about money again, 


Robert Hewisom 



‘University 

. -w-t i i* u • • Competition No 75 

rODllShin? 7 Renders arc invited to identify the 
4. uuuaiuug sources of thc three quotations which 

m-i. iti . , . , ' follow and to send us the answers so 

Girls of the Golden West hove received that they reach this office not later than 
their dues. seemingly long denied them July g f a prize of £10 Is offered for tht> 

Wfi ctZS nearly 

PubSshbu ^ no 12 Z correct 7 m . which cnse inspired 

ruoasnmg no u, confidently guesswork will also be taken Info 

announced for issue', this June. This Snslderation 
number Is organized around the special . 

theme of California. Alfred Rabotoau Entries, marked “Author, Author" 
is reviewing books on Blacl^ in the on the envelope, should be addressed 
West Coast community; among t0 thc Editor, Times Literary 


Author, Author 


Competition No 75 


West Coast community; among t0 thc Editor, Times Literary 
articles, Joseph Hansen offers a Supplement, PO Box 7, Gray’s Inn 
presumably eye’s-eye view of Los R ? ad i London WC1X 8EX. The 
Angeles; and Leonard Michaels solution and results will appear on July 

‘ (novelist, editor with Christine Taylor 16 * • * 
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piSI am ; 0 neevening he tied two cats together 

n?l d 0 ,‘£ cd l? r lund legs with a string about six 

Christopher Ricks of The State of the feetin length, and threw them from the 
,w °u year ? sports his wall into the midst of that noble, that 
JJjSWf f rtlsts to California, princely, that royal bed . . . The 

JjLjflJjj 1 l 5SLS atur ?, s u S? review frightened cats, hairing alighted on the 
essays by Professor Rohcrt M. Artnmc omunri >. ■ 


^ !Sf' Ad ® ms first tried to flyeachin a 

lde . nt,t y of otfferent direction, until the string by 
SSSSiSffJ&tf -“to 35* 1ft W tied together Va? 

tightly stretched across the bed ... . 


; focus (and locus) of dream life. 

' ■ . “o , "7 nviuaa IUC VCU > ■ . ■ 

The great , majority of contributors then, however , feeling that they were 
are from Californian universities or : not to get off, they began to pull to 
, publishing houses. This may be apt for and fr°* and to reel about with neart- 
““ ssue concentrating on the home raiding cgterwaulings. 


intellect, more or Ies9 small and 
cunning; If you were not only uncertain 
about your adversary's men, but a little 
uncertain also about your own; if your 
knight could shuffle himself on to a 
new square by the sly, If your bishop, IQ 
disgust nt castling, could wheedle your 
puwns out of their places; and if your 
pawns, hating you because they arc 
pawns, could make away fronvtnwj 
appointed posts that you might get 
check-mate on a sudden. • • 

George Eliot, Felix Holt. 

2 Mr Feathernest was a little nettled op 
being told that he was to be Ihe Eng J 
rook, but smoothed his wrinkled brow 
on being assured that no fliow** 
plaisanterle was intended. 

Thomas Love Peacock, MdiwwJ 
Chapter 2fL 

3 Long did he meditate. Then. Wj 
sombre decision taken, he sumnwneu 
his two torchbearers, 'and-they W 
pawn away into outer darkness, 

sound of cymbals and drums. 

E. M. Forster, “Chess 

On Wednesday June 30 

the ICA, Nash House, The Mjj 
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23rd, 24th 


: hi®, • • 

London SW1, a programme ^ 

Silenced Women will be 
will concentrate on women.^wn 
who have sufifered 
tical censorship, and were 
■ readings from and fltaBiat- png 
imprisoned in China for^tw^^ 
years, five of them to . ijj*' 
nnement. for wridng of ^ IJJLd 
she saw fc 


mTHE BEAUTIFULKENTISH VlLLAG^ OF ; Y •. ■ , ' '' Sth^'s ° ft A ,6S ^ ,h ' cUm?a^d tSwfthe sfoaU 
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to the editor 


Counter-tenors 

Sir, - Milo Keynes (Letters, May 
28) makes the bizarre suggestion that 
choirmasters deliberately teach boys 
to sing falsetto in order to lay down 
a supply of altos for the future. My 
impression, from Peter Giles’s book 
and personal acquaintance, is that 
the development of the adult alto 
from the juvenile head voice is usual- 
ly quite spontaneous. Some choir- 
masters may realize that a well- 
grown fifteen or sixteen-year-old 
treble with an incipient moustache is a 
potential counter-tenor, and encour- 
age the youngster to develop his voice 
in that direction; but others may be 
completely baffled, as Alfred Defier’s 
was, by (he persistence of a high voice 
in an otherwise normally developing 

adolesrent.. 

The idea that a true counter-tenor 
is really a high tenor and that self- 
confessed falsetto singers such as the 
late Alfred Deller are strictly mere 
“male altos” is hard to justify on 


rightly be baritones, but who pass as 
tenors by singing on “stopped cords” 
are quite common, and often indis- 
tinguishable from real tenors acousti- 
cally. To my car at least Russell 
Oberlin’s voice is not more natural 
or tenor-like than that of any other 
counter-tenor; if anything he sounds 
more feminine than most of them. It 


on any appropriate allocation of 
the right or entitlements from it. 

This seems to us to be a factually 
accurate statement of tile position. 
The facts are: 

(a) The Publishers Association has 


. . '“vai VI uibili< II 

IS quite possible that he uses “stopped 
cords" without knowing it; singers do 
not as a rule know what their vocal 


denoted a part, not a type of voice. 
The original meaning of contratenor 
- a part set against the tenor - 
became obsolete with the disappear- 
ance of medieval methods ot com- 
position; by the seventeenth century 
^counter-tenor" had come to be the 
normal English term fox the alto part 
in concerted music, whether vocal or 
instrumental. In The New World of 
Words (1706) it is defined os “one of 
the mean or middle parts in muslck’’; 
in Tans'ur's New Musical Grammar 
(1746) as "between treble and 
tenor. Well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was regularly used of female 
and castrato voices as well as of male 
ones. Dr Burney, when referring to 
women and castrati, used “contralto" 
and “counter-tenor" interchangeably. 
Lord Mountedgcumbe's account of 
the 1834 Handel commemoration 
contains the earliest Instance I have 
so far met of “counter-tenor” being 
used to distinguish a mole voice from 
a female one: “There being no good 
counter-tenor, the song ‘He was de- 
spised’ which is generally given to 
that voice, was given to a female 
contralto.” A letter to the Musical 
World in 1836 indicates "alto" being 
used as an alternative to "counter- 
tenor 1 for the high male voice: "Per- 
mit me to draw attention to a situa- 
tion in which myself and others who 
have the misfortune of being de- 
nominated counter-tenor singers are 
placed by the introduction female 
“ntraltos In most of the festival con- 
arts, instead of the legitimate altos." 
2* th e century advanced, “alio" 
almost ousted r 'counter-tenor", but 
Haydn Grover, an alto 
Tci ?P ,e church from 1884 to 
' w 5! Ascribed by a colleague as 
EftL a countertenor voice of real 
Ut ^ ‘ J°h n Hough's statement, 
'ULyjF*' hy ‘countertenor* is under- 
2J? d l p e rare tenore altino" is cu- 
n°avA 8 t en * he fact that at that date 
'll word was rarely used at 
reference works simply 
as 011 ®rchaic synonym 

hiS 1 *. d,sdnctl °n between' “natural" 
tl2?i.! nora and “unnatural" falset- 
u«s is in any case problematic. It has. 

iinfR Ji n i a ctinunonpJace among 

"n»turES°A tS u and srariotogiBts that 

and “unnatural" have little 
,lj|? 6 ° fneanfog j n relation to human' 
0 fV nd P 0te ntialities. Alto voices 
dsJz, ^ deicr »he d in my first 
though falsetto In a physio^ 
0 ?i Kn «, are not the product 
net fi{! ,e ! ate contrivance, and arc 
nonr «l'_ to unnatural by their 
who may even feel on-" 
S^tohlesiuKing (a* distinct from 


muscles are doing. 

G. B. Shaw seems to have had 
some practical knowledge of counter- 
tenors. Describing one of Arnold 
Dolmetsch's concerts of early music 
in 1894 he wrote, “The only vocalist 
whom I felt inclined to congratulate 
was a counter-tenor, the peculiarity 
of whose voice had saved him from 
the lot of the drawing-room 
songster." 

FRANCES KILLINGLEY. 

The Library, University of Essex, 
Wivenhoe Park, Colchester, Essex. 

The St Mark’s 
Horses 

Sir, - In a caption to an illustra- 
tion on page 573 of your issue of 
May 28 you speak of the four horses 
now on St Mark’s in Venice as hav- 


ing been brought to Constantinople 
by Justinian from Ephesus. I have 
never heard this story before. 

To the best of my knowledge the 
onta ancient author to record the 
origin of the horses is Codinus (ed 


Lambecius. page 53, line 15), who 
says that they “came from Cnios in 
the time of Theodosius IT". Codinus 


wrote in the fifteenth century but in 
this part of his work he is transcrib- 
ing an anonymous author of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. (Those 
who are interested can find further 
details in an article of mine in BSA 


ly supported by the authors' orga- 
nizations, and by this Association, 
made PLR a personal crusade. Since 
then, in support of the formidable 
work of the Society of Authors and 
the Writers Action Group, wc have 
been closely and actively concerned 
in the activities of the Authors' and 
Publishers' Lending Right Associa- 
tion (APLA), the Arts Council 
Working Party on PLR (1966), the 
Ecdes Working Party (1971—72), the 
Department of Education's Technical 
Investigation Group (1974-75) whose 
Report was the basis of the present 
scheme, and the parliamcntaiy cam- 
paign (as many MPs and Ministers 
will witness). The Association, like 
the Society of Authors and the Wri- 
ters Guild, is now represented on the 
PLR Advisory Committee set up by 
the Registrar, and the PA continues 
to give the scheme its full support. 

(b) The question of whether pub- 
lishers and authors should be free to 
reach agreement on any sharing of 
the right must, as the Act stands, be 
an individual decision, dependent on 
the circumstances of each book. But 
it should be remembered that many 
publishers (often themselves very 
small firms) undertake, for very little 
financial return, the publication of 
valuable works of literature for 
which the market is almost entirely 
lending through libraries. They do, 
therefore, like authors, suffer, con- 
siderable loss of income, and have 


(he same claims to compensation. 
This was recognized between the 
Society of Authors and the Pub- 
lishers Association when they agreed 
in 1972 that any earnings from PLR 
should be divided 75 per cent to Ihe 
author and 25 per cent to thc pub- 
lisher - an agreement which lapsed 
during thc long campaign. In Austra- 
lia, the Act provides for a statutory 
division. 

It is true that the UK Act confers 
the right as a property right on au- 
thors, just as copyright is conferred, 
and permits authors to assign the 
right. That is perfectly proper. But it 
is not improper (and certainly it is 
not “blackmail") for a publisher who 
provides thc skills and investment 


involved in publishing to negotinle, 
in thc publishing conlrnct, for a 
reasonable share of all earnings from 


‘The Strangers AH 
Are Gone’ 

Sir, - In his review (June 4) of 
The Strangers All Are Gone Mr Alan 
Bell mentions (he reference to Webster 
and the Spaniard's fart. 1 expressed 
ignorance there of why Dublin should 
have been thc city destined for this 

E oisonous vapour. Mr Kingsley Amis 
as now drawn my attention to Teague, 
Shenkin and Sawney , by J. O. Bartley 
(Cork University Press, 1954), where 
many seventee nth-ccntury examples 
arc given of traditional Irish 
disapproval of breaking wind. 

ANTHONY POWELL. 
Thc Chantry, near Frame, Somer- 
set. 


the work, including PLR. 

T. J. RIX. 

Publishers Association, 19 Bedford 
Square, London WCi. 

Newcastle 
University Library 

Sir, - Scholars wishing to consult 
Special Collections, including Trevel- 
yan and Runciman papers, at New- 
castle University Library, should be 
warned that the Library will begin 
moving to its new building on June 
28. 

It is regretted that during the 
move the Library will have to close 
down many of its services, including 
Special Collections, but we hope that 
the Library will be able to re open in 
the new building by mid-August. 

ALISTAIR ELLIOT. 

University Library, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 


‘The Woman in 
White’ 

Sir, - Anne Duchdne says (Com- 
mentary, May 28) of John Bruce’s 
production or The Woman in White 


(BBC 2): . . one watches a ‘classic 

series’ to enloy the furniture, the 
costumes, ana thc acting. On which 
counts this production by John Bruce 
disappoints nobody.” 

It disappoints me. In episode one, 
thc house at Limmeridge appeared 
to be furnished with lampshades 
cl890 - from the East Oscar Witde 
production no doubt, and not in 
accord with the costumes (cl 840-50). 
(I also have my doubts about the 
gazebo.) Given the resources to do 
tne thing at all, I can't see why this 
sort of thing should happen. 

ANNA SUTCLIFFE. 

14 Drummond Court, Leeds 16. 


XLI, page 47.) Unless the authority 
for your story Is eminently superior I 
shall continue to favour the version 
of Codinus, who is in any case gener- 
ally regarded as a good authority on 


Among this week's contributors 


the monuments or Constantinople, 
for the following reason. Justinian 
and Ephesus look like sensible gues- 
ses, just as the organizers of the 
recent exhibition at the Royal 
Academy devoted to the horses con- 
jectured that they were brought by 
Constantine I from Rome. Theodo- 
sius II and Chios, a minor emperor 
and an obscure city, give me the 
impression -of having a genuine tradi- 
tion behind them. 

DAVID HUNT. 

Old Place, East Wing, LJndfleld, 
Sussex. 


Michael Balfour’s bpoks Include 77»e VaierIb Pearl is . President of New 
Kaiser and His Times, 1964, Hall, Cambridge.- .= 

■ 

Michael BaxaNdall's Painting and Donald Pennington’s books include 
Experience In Fifteenth Century Italy SeventeentfhCentury Europe, 1970. 
was published in 1972. . • . 

„ , ‘ . .. ' ... . Pat Rogers is the author of The 

Richard Brown is the co-editor of Au „ ustatt vision , 1974, and Henry 
the James Joyce Broadsheet. Fielding: A Biography, 1979. . ' 

G. M. Garstatrs was Professor of • • • • 

Psychiatry at thc Univereity of Edin- Alan Ryan is a Fellow of New Col- 
burgh, 1961-73, and President of the lege, Oxford. 

World Federation for Mental Health 

1967-71. . 4 • •• C. Thurstan Shaw was until recerit- 


Public Lending 
Right 

Sir, - The fact that, at long last, 
the hard'fought-foc public lending 

*-1.a Mntimanfe ii\ mrthnrc 


) at ICO, 4a W uiipismvHivi-i, *■* 

welcomed byjlmost all of u4 In the 
book trade., The Publishers Associa- 
tion therefore very much regrets .the 
tone and content of the letters pub- 
lished in The Times and the 7Ymw 


Brophy (Times. May 24, and TLS, 
May 14), arid Mr Julian Chancellor 
(Times, May 25). As there appears to 
be some orchestration or comment to 

4.U- iliat 'etiihlfchCTQ ffll fHrf HOC 


s ** voi«: Esssfyss; 

Vet eran Swiss tenor Hugues 
of »k?£ 8 distinguished interpreter- 
such , 1 '? repertory arid of 

WtnakS?l3^t eri , C tenor rolcS 85 

■g^Kwiakoy’s astrologer in The 


aBt rologer in The 
oh ttJ l d an interviewer-; 

3 '* programme Music 
at all W t h ® riot really a tentir. 1 f 

h' VrS ? ^ ari to ne with, as, he put; : 

to W^- ea ^ falsetto", AcCordmgrj' 
Taraeaud “false tertofa" 




share, perhaps T may: attempt : to 
balapce this retard. : 

This spate of letters fipfcars to 
flow from thei somewhat innocuous 
statement in the PA* Re- 

port, which 

trade;, and which., after wdtariririg 
the pending introduction of fli-Kj, 
states- (fo Wll); ■ !;4r *; ! ij: ' 

Eligible 'authors j rriust, 

: selves op the register; McLtotWj- 
: menu 

■■ nihetions -^or ■••'therit, .8tid -. reach, 
S with:authora 


Roy Fuller’s autobiography, Souve- 
nirs, was published in 1980. - 

Roy Harris is Professor of General 
Linguistics at tho University of Ox- 
ford. His most recent book is The 
Language Myth, 1981. , 

Ronald Hayman’s books include 
Beckett , 1970, and The German 
Theatre, 1975. . 

Peter HEBBLErriWArra’S most recent 
book is Introducing John Paul II, 19g2. 

Robert HbwjsoH’s In Anger: Cidfiire 
In the Cold War 1945-19$0 was pub- 
: lished lasf year. ; , , ... 

Charles Hope is a lecturer iq 
RenaiUance Studies at the Warburg 
Institute. He is the author of Titian, 
1980. ; • ‘ ' 

Grace Janthk- is a lectufar in the 
History, and Philosophy pf Religion at 
King’s jColiqge, London. ■ •* ;. 

Ejfavs JofiES Is Professor’ hf Gbo- 
graphy at the London School. of Eco- 
ndmicsi ■ ;-i .. 

Francois .Kersaudy is the-author .of 
; Chu/chlll 'and de Gaulle, 1981. , 


Alan Ryan is a Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

C, Thurstan Shaw Wris until recerit- 
ly Professor of Archneology at the 
University of Ibadan. His most re- 
cent book is Nigeria, in the Ancient 
Peo^a and Places, series, published 

C. H. Ssson’s translation of The Di- 
vine Comedy v/as published in’ 1980. 


Sir ■ .Richard Southern’s books 
Include The Making 6 f the' Middle 
Ages, 1953, and Western Society and 
the Church tn the Middle Ages, 1970. 

Frances Spalding is the author of 
Roger Fry: Art and Life , 1980. 

Norman Stone’s books includes The 
Eastern Front 1914-1917, 1976. 

David SweEtman’s collection of poems 
Looking Into the Deep Ena was 
published in 1981. 

Michael Tanner is a lecturer in 
Philosophy at the University of 
Cambridge. 

David Trotter’s study of twentieth- 
century American, English and. Irish 
poetry. The Making of (he Reader, 
will be published next year, 

Laurence Whitehead is a Fellow of 
Nuffield College, Oxford, 
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BOOKS 
FORTH! 
. BLIND 


This is the Centenary Year of the National 
Library Tor the Blind, which hassupplied 
specially prepared boaks in Bruilleuiid 
Md6n on free loan lolKt sighilesssirice , . 
)882,entibling thefn loshare the pleasures 
ofYeadiriglfllease help us lo continue 10 , 
liktocri.tocirb'UixlepbrdarknBss. ; j 

| Legacies, doriallons arid subscriptions ire 
urgently needed and will be gratefully, 
received by Ihe Secrplarj . 
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A Bopk Of Wtodoni And lies 


Grevbl Undop’s biography of De 
Qix\t<xy, The Ophim Eater, was pub- 
. ushpd m ;i$8L- !: - 

HBlen McNEiL .teaqfics EnkUsh and 
. American: Studies at the university 
• of ‘EasV; Anglia; . ' .y ■ 

RgotkCMto. : O ’Hanlon recently com- 
pleted a study of Charles Darwin and 
.'Joscpb Corfrad . 1 


lovel re- 

fajic case. 
Jed hv. a 


human herilagc’pf folk- tales and leaching] dpb. HcsuceCeds; in 'lej'jinng (row 'lo.lB- 
Siurlni • 1 I, Survive in'rhli cnvimUmeiiL, ' > 

^f.jS0 : , , ISpN 90006098 9i|:£6.P9 x.'-af- '■■■■ ISBN 90Q86O90 /..I ;■ 

^HapipMli; Octaopri Ltd,, 14 Bahar Gtiotttv London Wl mmmdJf 
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The errant Empress 


Norman Stone 

Bkhjitii; IIamann 
K llsubelh, Kafscrln wftler Wllfcn 
65 f Jpp. Munich: Amaltliea. 

3 85002 147 5 

Empress Eli/ubulh nf Austria was a 
legend in her life- rime. She was by far 
tne mo.st glamorous consort «f the 
nineteenth century. Her fiiiry-like 
T M * wc ^ captured by 
Winterhalter 7 and the air of tragedy 
tnat she carried around made Iter ii 
Mrs -class romantic heroine until her 
dtath, at the hands of an Italian 
Hnarchisi, in 1898. Her husband. 

Mmnnraw L.. u 1 ■ _ 


r ncr nusnanu. 

Emperor Franz Joseph, though 
imding consolation with a much more 

imiCHII' Flnum HI .. 


in dressing. «r exercising. ,. r having 
,K ’ r Pic pare d, after which there 

vvi Mild he luill-an-hour’s family dinner 
and an early retirement In gossip with 
a Hungarian maid. Ida Fcrcnc/y fulut 
dcMroved her correspondence with 
l-.il/Htictli although, from a surviving 

WW 1, wc hc:ir E, 'zsibeth tell her 
I tnrnk ot you a ihous.md times as my 
huir is being dressed "t. The one 
positive outcome - if it can so be 
described - was a certain quantity of 
slushy suh-Hcinc verse, which 
Luiziihctn took seriously enough 10 
nave deposited in Switzerland as u 
literary archive". Miss Hamunn 
quotes a good deal of it. Elizabeth 
rulers to herself as "Titania" and to 
h U!, bund 11 "hird of ill omen" 


performance of Dim (Jinvunni — was 
put off iti suit her. Even then, 
although she wa» in Vienna, she 
refused to appear, saying that ir was 
" incun veiricnt”. From time to time, 
she did make the rounds of military 
hospitals. But she hud no sense of how 
to behave or of what In say. Besides, 


empress's plates, explaining, later, 
that he had learnt that kind ol thing in 
his fair-ground youth. People tumbled 
out of these dinners starving, and 
Sacher’s Hotel bloomed in that era 


x- wjwi ci muen more 

uosare figure, Frau Sehati. never 
orgoi Elizabeth. In his study, above 
P' s ^ e!dc ‘ tl,c f L ' was a large portrait of 
her in her prune, in die iHGOs, when 
she evoked the legendary Vienna of 
, omn iss waltzes, .snow-hound castles 
und nmianlte escapades. 

Wfini lay behind Ell/i, belli 
i legend/ Egon Caesar. Conte Coni 
wrote a very good biography 
[hansJntcd unci English in lujfi). 
Brigitte Ifnniann has used a wider 
range of sources, even though a key 
urehivc - fchzabcih’s letters to |i C y 
mother - rcmuins closed. She can 
afford to he less discreet than Corti , 
* was in revealing Hnbsburg fomrty ' 
jcerels and already has *. good . 
biograpliy ol Elizabeth’s son. the 
suicide Crown Prince Rudolf, to her i 
3Simii.i hC ' ■ l E 4u,t i i n considerable \ t 

sar r , i8 ^ nnil ^:s 

* 

Syncopic who tried 

' JJLJ?* IC, P( U| !• *nil about the only r 

posLtivo achievement of her influence 
7.5? ^promise with Hungary in . 
dUasteF. ^ ° UI IO ^ sorae,h ' n 8 of a 

In the lasllwenty years ofher life a 
from the age of thirty to the re of * 
m, Elizabeth became one of - 
Europe n grcai wanderers, drifting to J( 

""*£!£ '<> -tafiSS- s ( 

anywhere, rather (ban ut home with „ 

&i band u and chiWrc ». whoso 5® 

Lnnstmascs she seems quite often 10 

caught between 31' 
d B c d i distant mother and a £P 

wSk r)iS Cr ,h bc , c [ )me a nervous 0 ‘ 
hn? 1 Ihc c,desC c,li,d ■ bored — 

her mother 10 tears practically from 
the moment- of hpr birth, and was f 01 
. ^ Mted nltoMhir. She wasTarriZS 

; £ 

1 'EPS' d , nURhtcr < .MaHd: V^aleri^ r L n f cl 

wild Was 1 conceived' in • a’ ■ k«i r- ■ 

SMS? ° rt f 

: Singail! - ^ Wi ? 

U \s evident from iiils book thnt the ^ 

anything 0 |s C . Her. waist «!«[• ^ 
exceedingly narrow - twenty Inches - 
h^fri n th? , n Ihccmpress would have & 

h^A h f cd on ty * I® pounds, thtkigh her .85 
1. height was :flln^st r six . feet. -This wii 9 0i 
/ d,c .t»ng on q hproiciscaiS 8 . . ■ 

nnd by constant, uso of VmSic 0f 
which, was Installed ?h the 
residences everywhere At ■ viIb^ 


,n l. , wmen 

IF«AwgW). ' i m going to kill 
my.xcir , .she told him. “I hen you'll 

IftX in L l.> 1 1 1 ■ L » . 


re 21, 11 . u'c told him. *‘lhcn you'll 
go In Hell , he answered. “I’m there 
■ . « ,JV “ d y she >nid - all or it in from of 
her adolescent iluiighter. No 
love-al/airs seem - according in Miss 
Harnunn - to have enlivened thi*, 
empty existence, aitlmugh Elizabeth 
' sometimes kept some bluff, heurty 
Itorae-riding gentlemen on the boil for 

1 -k m,"' TJ ,c . ,^' fc of ,mL ’ of them, 
Bay ^ Middleton, destroyed the 
empress x correspondence in a jealous 
ro ry. Did it really contain much? 

hiird-hcadcd when it came to money. 

"grel«l. funds, through the 
Rothschilds, jn Switzerland ••just in 

Vinnn' a,c k p pl SQvin e s Hccounls in 
X' cnn , a - uncJcr pseudonyms, and 
played the stock exchange. But her 
sense ol public duties was minimal, j 
She appeared for the Silver Wedding , 

Ki ng ' ? ur[ ? oss 'P has it - “Hke an 
Indian widow about to be burnt". But 
she refused to turn up for the Gaia 
J 5 ? JUJ? ° f rl ? c Vienna Opera in 1 869. . 
A specml salon had been constructed f 
tor her, and the opening -as 


"> she was deeply ashamed of her fceih, 
uf “"d disliked opening her mouth, so 
d 7 no-nne could undertand what she 
'If sa,d - ‘‘Are you married?" she asked 
i . so,dicr - "Often ", came the reply. 

11 „c you * iavc children?" she said 
“ dmc to time", answered the 

h L° dl M. r . was also not above 
!IVl ndiat| ng Franz Joseph in public. 

I, . *va S so spoilt when young that 
n ^ly wav togetanythingoutof 

1 hllT l L. ,c “plained. There, she was 
f Probably right. With all of her 
p narctsstsm, hypochondria, petulance, 

[ bresoine obsessions and contempt for 
' anytlnng that mntiered, he remained 
devoted to her. " Your mannikin”, he 
I s >gned himself. He plodded on 
| through his work-filled day in the vain 
nope of a kind word from her. 

uiilS °rr "P"? 1 ^ Cfln empathize « 
with Elizabeth. She detested and 1 

despised the rigid Court life of 1 
vicuna, in which a variety of officials 
kept watch over the minutiae of an 
exceptionally cumbersome and I 

S- ccreinoni a 1 , in which the ( 
-simplest and most homely details < 
would be subdivided into prescribed t 
dinn cr. for instance, s 
must have been hell. No-one was v 

fhn°^ tOSpea !S unlesss P okentob y h 

the emperor, and no-one was allowed f 

Ca n ng a f ter thc em P er or had v 
since Franz Joseph a 
gobbled down his food and never ate n 
much in any case, there was never ft 
and scldom fl ny talk, til 
3 ■ 1,1 WflS - ?° faored *8* he hi 
started doing prestidigitation with the ar 


- • — liiai uu 

r rr °m hungry Archdukes. The only 
person who ever got round this 

E mblem was the poctess-quccn of 
omania, "Carmen Sylva", who 
gushed and fluted at Franz Joseph 
until well past his hed-time. He never 
forgave her. 

Elizabeth was assasinated in 
Geneva in 1898 by an Italinn 
anarchist, Luchcni. He was a 
proto-Mussolini, one of the pieces of 
notsam (Gavrilo Princip was another) 
thrown up by the social changes of the 
later nineteenth century. He had 
meant to assassinate the French 
Pretender, but his visit to Geneva was 
cancelled. Lucheni did not have the 
money to go to Rome and murder 
King Umberto (who was murdered 
tne following year, at Monza, by 
someone else). Elizabeth was third on 
the list, for she, fortuitously, was at 
Geneva. She was killed with a file that 
Luchcni had whittled down to 
razor-sharpness. 


would have been 
second-nature, just U s would rH 
of consort to a man shn ,i;h the 

Her mother-in lL w hC ArehTi 0Vc ' 

Sophie, though niarriedl^Sfe 

bore, knew quite well u/ho, £ *°°hsh 
in the world 

herself unthinkingly to i. ! s dw ? e 

• Elizabeth was not like that ihot j 
mhe r, ,ed f m m her native ^ 
the heady notions of Gem*' 
romanticism. Her father Du^mS 
"i Bayern, counted as « tfh M V 
contemptuous of religion aIh 6 ^’ 
proprieties (he had several " of JfJj 

illegitimate children to Ihre h£ 


The erratic Emperor 


i«il? ,SS , Hamann does not end this 

gatas.-s.-K 

was Sna Cra - w fe n ,n °nnrchy 
KaIf? g L s . Sl finificance. She 
kn * w •his well enough. The 

SSS2 E ^ PU M She said » * as ** f he 

wrec “g°. of old grandeur” Shr 
with “Carmen Sylva” that 
repubhes were Jthe only reasonable 

tough which', he tobKTtl 

her q„ te tedious md b S w “'. 
an earlier epoch, the ceremonial 


Duchess of Alengon, foil » 
mad !y I" lo ve, at tlie age of forty ml 

Gm7 ld Th" aged ma, 7 icd doctor frora 
ShiJh? roonarchical sense of duty 

toge!her in ^ 

aEMtizasjfffi 

next two generations there Cm 
extraordinarily long list of runaways 
proto-revolutionaries, exhibitionists 
syphilitics and Ludwig the Seconds in 
any dynasty outside western Europe. 
The old order, in the sense of 

fo^RjH n,a m du ?’ u nd reli S ion ' ^ 

in itMB. Elizabeth was one of the 
casualties. Her dreary, destructive life 
was in marked contrast to the happy 
atmosphere of earlier Habslmrg 
Lourts. No doubt Franz Joseph was a 
Karen 111-figure. But Elizabeth 

became her own Vronsky. 
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Kaiser WUlielm El: 

New Interpretations 

f Camblid g6 University p resSl 
0 521 23898 6 

;2agsji£hjffli 

wre all written by amateurs and based 
HP?**?.®J° ndar y sources (though these 

a nd British diplomatic 
documents). The Kaiser still awaiSthe 

bvsS„ 8 i V ? n ,0 h>E4lishS™ 

•pfe sarisa,*, s 


before. Dr Kohiit for example writes: 
Although it is pointless of course to 
speculate on what might have 
happened had Friedrich lived longer 
or his father died sooner, one Sm 

^nlifi P l hatl l iv l n Gern,an political 
vS*!? an ° j he Personalities of 
Victoria and Eriedrich, the 
realisation of the ideal implicit in 

JS5 WM 1 ' been 

Se™te:'' , ' i ' reB “I hepres “ t 


fo!m P X PeCt Wh8t rai £ ht follow 
9SSJ» marriage of Fritz and 
VickyJ was frustrated by thearbitarv 
S'" ffeh Death deals S3 
withholds his blows. If WUliam I and 


- buiub - imie-in nri 

m More ' h ^ n „W 

- -ssss^- 5. 

SfThe'ii” t0 and structuri? 


nair fn proper 
Famous job.'Thc 

employed In tho Burathoater. whehs 
: Elizabeth, , and , 

CbiirtVat S 


, mamtqoth (ask. Although two of the 
fct / aathdtV are ’ 

BSPS - 0n ■ stocks; these 'can \ 
2 u y i; expected- to be Ml - 

'■ '•The.:' ■ 1 


changed. But lust how much? Can 
the cqurse of history really depend 

■h>»ts? h w lmitod number of heart- 
beats? Were not forces at w6rk in 

enou 8h to have 
ftustrated Frits even if he could have 
,• met them in his full vigour? 

disappointment is that 
responilbUity (M f/r, pSV" 5iSf a 

'Sfe’MS 1 ' 

seriously affect 


which Professor Rflhl has so carefully 
edited certamly show that for many 
&‘ he Court stood closer to 
Wilhelm and exercised a more 
continuous influence on him than did 

?at& dy thSf ’ bUt th J? b “Hhnmition 
ratner than new discovery. What 

wouJd have been welcome (and what 

' S.ST a l V he 'f ird vo,ume of th e 

letters) Is a discussion of the Kaiser’s 
conduct over the Eulenburg trial. 

J" essa y on the Kaiser and his 
?J btar y., ent0Ura ee. Vilhelm Deist 

MESi&ajss* 

in x.niei. What Is not discussed is the 
““1” "Pn-uso) of (ho Komml'do- 
gewalt after war has broken out 

erud a iUon Kenned n y H ^ characteristic 
discusses how far GertSweSSS 

ffXteassasSS 


R ersonnel change, generally seems to 
ave been nble to do so” Did this 
amount to “personal rule"? And In 
what respect is the interpretation new? 

. Paradoxically (he direction in which 
the book does break new ground isnoi 
in bringing forward new evidence but 
in applying the theories of psychblogy 
to the Kaiser and his surroundings. But 
whereas one can, by comparing 
sources, usunlly establish for certain 
who did or said what, the extent to 
which a theory fits the known facts 
about a given personality must remain 
largely a matter of judgment. There 
may well be readers who will regard as 
far-fetched Nicolaus Sombart’s 


<«i-iciuicu ixicoiaus aomoans 

explanation of the extent to which 
homosexuality was rampant ’to 
Imperial Germany, which be 
characterizes as a male society that 
pushed to an extreme unknown 


spsas 

B5M *=3**3 

of newly unaarthZt S2L t,le basis 




i puaiicu 10 an extreme untuiowD 
■ anywhere else in Europe the 
i repression of the feminine. I found it 
- interesting and plausible and wouldsay 
the same about Kqhut's identifleation 
: of Wilhelm’s mental condition as 
“narcissism” (though perhaps in his 
forthcoming book he will explain more 
folly what psychologists understand by 
that term). Such an explanation 
switches attention back again to 
Wilhelm’s relations with his parents 
and particularly his mother; it wfls her 
lack of affection and encouragement; 
combined with the tendency , to 
domineer, which was the fundamental ■ 
• cause of hjs insecurity, and that 
insecurity was the fundamental cause 
bf his erratic and Impetuous behaviour* 

, ■ May it not be that this insecurity mid 

deprivation set up a tension which was 
too strong tq be repressed and which, 11 
it had not been allowed to find wj 
outlet in irrational acts, would have led 
to. lasting paranoia? Professor ROW 
appositely says that, although Wilhrio 
wanted everything abput him to fcebig, 
he only had fittle breakdowns. And any 
explanation of his character must taKe 
into account the impression one often 
receives that underneath there was ® 
shrewd, humorous and even tolerant , 
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The exchange of signs 
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Robert E. Innis 

Karl BOhler: Semiotic Foundations 
of Language Theory 

168pp. New York; Plenum. N.Y. 

0306 40781 4 

The name of Karl Biihler, whose very 
original paper on “The Axiomatization 
of the Language Sciences” Robert 
Innis here translates for the first time 
into English half a century after its 
publication in Kam Studied, is not one 
which nowadays looms large in the 
study of language. But there are signs, 
including this translation and Innis’s 
introductory essay on “Key Themes in 
Bflhler's Language Theory", of a 
revival of interest in his work. 

As professor of psychology at the 
University of Vienna during tne 1930s, 
Biihler was among the most influential 
European intellectuals who attempted 
to taxc the development of linguistic 
theory beyond the positions estab- 
lished by Saussure in the Cours de 
liiiguistique ginirale. Bflhler’s work 
was recognized as important not only 
by psychologists but also by linguists 
ana philosophers. Trubetzkoy 
acknowledged an indebtedness to 
Biihler in his own work on phonology. 
Cassirer cited Bflhler's analyses as 
corroborating the treatment of 
language proposed in The Philosophy 
of Symbolic Forms. Popper wrote of 
reading Biihler as an event of great 
significance in his own development as 
a philosopher. Jakobson took over and 
expanded Bflhler's analysis of the 
functions of speech. But today few 
students of language have any detailed 
acquaintance with Bflhler’s writings. 

The reasons for' this lapse into 
obscuhty Iniiis does not go into, apart 
from observing that except in the 
German-language countries, "the 
trajectories of twentieth century 
ungmstics and language theory have 
not followed Bflhler's work". If they 
bad, things might have worked out 


. . Roy Harris 

which' t ” C dominate ,l " Plfl mwh ^ lcor ' e ^ ! he socia * wme to be one of the great 

SisSr ftp! 

nave become so firmly entrenched. Bflhler's backing of Mill versus Husserl 

In his exposition of Bflhler's views. S?* Up wilh his °. b i ccdons t0 Saussure? 


icicvhiilc ana me distinction between 

index Field and symbol field. He relates £ ncilec j w ' ,hin t,ie san,e theoretical 
these notions on the one hand to ^ amework . the notion of to longue hs 
G estalt Theory and on the other to the SjESSKf ° f lhe "? dlvldllfll and lh « 
desenptive application of linguistic Sfi ^ as lhe P ossess ' 0 n of 

field theory by Trier. He points out lhe COmmun,t ^ 
how BUhler’s “dialectic of situation One thing BUhler saw which 


the social conic to be one of the great did himself, and he tried to distinguish 
harm-ups of language theory in the first between what was sound in the Cours 

RrwJ r vr^ miC fc, , ! lu D ,?i t° wwa ' * Hnguistique gyrate and what 
Burner s backing of Mill versus Husserl Saussure had been templed to say, as 
tied upwith his objections to Saussure? Bulkier pul it, “in his weak moments". 
(For some people might suppose, not It is a pity that Innis misses the 
unreasonably, that a principal merit ol opportunity of an exegesis of thc 
Saussurean linguistics was to have opening sentence of the 
reconciled within the same theoretical “Axiomatization” paper, where three 
framework the notion of to longue as eminently Saussurean themes are 
tne possession of the individual and the immediately introduced: (i) that every 
notion of to tongue as the possession of language is a system of signs, (ii) that 
the community.) the sounds of language are posited by 


how Bflhler s “dialectic ot situation One thing BUhler saw which ’ he speaker as signs and received by the 
and context in language use” and his Saussure failed to see was the "f ,,rer as si B ns - and (i») that the 
“insistence on the social matrix of significance of the phenomenon of Phenomenon of language arises as the 
language and the primacy of action" metaphor. To this topic he devoted an mediator between individuals in the 
are in many respects close to and important section of his Sprachtheorie, exchange of signs. Whereas Saussure 
anticipate the later Wittgenstein. and Innis’s essay rightly does likewise snw lan g ua 8 cs us a centrally important 

Echoing Quintilian^ view that “Daenc cl »ss of semiotic systems. Bolder in Ibis 
Hi«i 1 |«inn a Xf a »h 0 e r f am,ne f s w.« hler j omne mclflm metaphora est”, bflhler f rsl . sentence already goes much 
H^erl Fn! a ° d he,d ,hat there ,s nothin § exceptional fu f [ ,lier - Fo . r h, p. Jhcse three theses 

,? r B , ohIer lhe difference about metaphor. On the contrary offcr , ,n which we « n begin to 
? th u W °i V s J* . great “every linguistic composite is s P® a . k a h°ut language". In other 
significance. Husserl offered a theory metaphorical in some degi-ee”. Innis ' vords - he ^es the point That 
ot meBnmg whtch was an act theory, compares this with the approach to Saussurean semiology is not itself a 
Mill, by contrast, presented an metaphor taken by a number of later *“«*• hu< rather the systcnintizaiion 
organon theory. Bflhler s main writers, including Michael Polanyi and °. fa cerla,n essential mode of discourse 
objection to Husserl was that the Nelson Goodman about language. 

BOhler'i clarification of how It is unfortunate that Innis take 


"organon" theory. ' Bflhler's main 
objection to Husserl was that the 
Husseriian “language consciousness" 


of a certain essential mode of discourse 
about language. 

It is unfortunate that Innis takes ilis 


could not be explained other than as 1 umer s clarification ot now it is unfortunate that Innis takes iiis 
something already derived from the ! anguage w ? dcs invoked comparing Saussure quotations from the Baskin 
intersubjectlve exchange of linguistic * anguage with non-lmguistic repre- translation of the Cours de Hnguistique 
signs. A “subjectively intending sentat >onal systems. This is another gininle, where Saussure's essential. 

consciousness" would have nothing to discusses ?n deS l Thl the ° redcal . distinchons are blurred by 

intend - at least not to intend dlscusse . s m some detail. The rendering to longue simply as language 
linguistically -without taking language “ ra P ar,son w °rd sequences in (with no accompanying definite or 
to? granted as sSS Ere w th the flow ” ,m . a S es i" indefinite article) Thusffor example, 

uBS^^^iSSSSSi ^ l,en . t) , is D Ll an represents Bflhler’s uoSei^ 

Su? interest inbSnmSM tathe aiu ™ ,na t n 8 P araIlel wh,cb B ?hler standing of Saussure’s position as 

E. a t S facTK ssa i sstsp asi'H 

ssstMSsffifiUS 

starting point ot its analyses . an exemplary and a prophetic instance manifestations of speech". Here 

There is a great deal here that might. * 10W . a semiologicai speech translates Saussure's parole. 

profitably have been commented on, rr arnewor k for language studies might However, to make confusion doubly 
even briefly, but which is passed over be ' sure • fo n * s l hen cites Bflhler's own dual 

in silence. U the distinction between an More could and should have been ren dermg of Saussure s langage as (i) 

“act" theory and an “organon” theory said about Bflhler’s brief but crucial s P eecf J capability and (11) actual human 
genuinely a distinction between critique of Saussure. For Bflhler saw s P eecfi - 

theories in conflict? Why did this the importance and implications of What is important is that Bflhler qua 

chicken-and-egg problem about the some of Saussure’s observations psychologist rejected the false 
relative priority of the individual apd probably more clearly than Saussure psychologizing implicit in Saussure's 


theory: in particular, the insistence 
that to tongue exists somewhere inside 
people’s heads, and Ihc notion that it 
essentially involves associations 

between “sound images" and 
“meanings”. BUhier's criticisms are 
just as pertinent to the modern fashion 
lor talking about languages as systems 
of “internalized rules” linking 
“phonetic representations” to 

“semantic representations". 

This brings us. finally, to what is 
perhaps the most disappointing feature 
of Innis's essay: his vague concluding 
remarks to the effect that Bflhler's 
approach to language may after all turn 
nut to be compatible with Chomsky's. 
Innis is clearly uneasy about a “certain 
affinity" between Bflhler's position 
und that of the American structuralism 
dismissed by Chomsky tuid his school 
as untennble. For Innis, this "affinity" 
appears to cast an awkward doubt over 
liuhler's reputability as a linguistic 
theorist and may even, one supposes, 
preclude ultimate canonization as an 
honorable precursor of generative 
linguistics. Tltis is a worry that puts thc , 
carl before thc horse. For the plain fact 
is that already in thc 1930s BOhler had a 
far clearer concept of the essential 
creativity of language and the 
absurdity of representing Languages as < 
fixed codes than either Saussure or 
Saussure’s latter-day transformation- 
alist successors. In Bflhler’s view, as 
Innis pertinently remarks, what is 
abundantly clear is that “language was 
not a form of abstract algebra’. Are we 
to take that as a criticism? 


Edward Arnold have recently pub- 
lished a collection of eighteen essays to 
mark 'the sixtieth birthday of F. R. 
Palmer. Linguistic Controversies, 
edited by David Crystal (257pp, 
£18.50.0 7131 6349 6) is divided into 
five sections: “General Issues", 

“Phonetics", "Phonology", "Psycho- 
linguistics" and “Applications". The 
book also contains a bibliography of 
Palmer’s published work. 
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Thomas Hardy 

A Biography 

Michael Mitigate 

■Excellent ... he has been lucky In this 
Biographer ... for Millgate has written a 
scrupulously fair and sensitive biography 
• • . the Indispensable guide to Hardy’s life 
osoauae it is also a sensitive work of , 
criticism.’ Navy York Tlmaa Book Review. 

Illustrated El 5 ■ 

The Letters 

if Alfred Lord Tennyson 

Volume] 1821-1850 ■ 

MMbvciciy.u*- 

and Edgar F. Shannon Jr 

JJli . 6 '? 1 : *? a Joy to read and explore from 
( rttofiHiahaHd nobody evdreflught by 
. i ;J al ® r y and comedy ol Tennyson’s 

aenius wlH wish to be without H. .. splendid 

J2 v ° ,unie -" The Times. ’They reveal their 
: writer Up, to the annua mlrabllla ol his life, 

• S ar ?. ,ntrod Y c ® d hnd edited with .. 
Ta r ab ' 9 car e- Noaerlous lover of 
n«2 n ^? on or of Victorian literature cari- 
.® rd Jo he Without them.' ^wntfay; ' < . . 

T&agteph. El, 7.60 

jh Defence of the 
'^agination 

H9lenQBrdner :; ; V-' ;.<-v 

;; We a direct, lucjd.and forceful ’ .!*: ;i 
; ’h£ 8 1-I' ch anyone chn understand.;. 1 . v '‘; 

■ f pages shine with learning. With her own 
her.own • : ' ;±>: 

^^PRons'. The Observer. £12;50 : V ■ ■ 


God’s Playground 

A Hlstoryof Poland 

Norman Davies 

This Is the book about Poland that has . 
beeii missing. . . . The magnificence of 
Qod's Playground Is that Norman Davies, 
has given us the mu9lc as well as the ' 
libretto, the passion, poetry, myth, and 
anecdote as well as the facta. Thera Is no 
other 9ound way for a historian to tackle . 
Poland.’ Jhe Observer Two volumes 
£27.60eaoh • > . 

Death and the 
Enlightenment 

John MTcManh^rs ; 

• ’Mr MoMarinerS writes beautifully and at ' 

: tiriies movingly. . This Is'fhatrara 
combination: a learned and scholarly book-. 

: ' with not a page In It that Is arid,’ Tha T.L.S. 

‘Compassionate, beautifully written and > 

deeply learned study-' Rlojwd Cobb in : 

The Guardian. E 17:60 ;. ; . .. ., 

Documents on the V.; 
LawsofWar 

Edited by Adafil Roberts . 
iind Richard Gtuelff ,, | 

The technical paspagesepart, there Is a 1 
' remarkable amount olphlloflophy and 
humanity In IhemiV . i Thejr bafco'mlng 
.■fleherally available Iri.thls neat and itseful; ' 
form Is ari event of muchlmpbrtance fbrall 
who take a ^erloue interest in HUrhahlterian . ; 
lawandendeaVour, and.the iltrilfatfon of 


Lord Randolph Churchill 

A Political Life 

R.F. Foster • : 

v’ :'lt works triumphantly. At last, Lord 
: Randolph, whose previous biographers 
• were determined to Iron put his twists and 
turns .emerges as e tliree-dlmenslonaL- ' 
figure, credible If not always credits ble.... 1 v : 
Written with astrliigericy but never acerbity, 

, thls-'polltloaj life” permlts.Churchill to. ' 
speak chillingly for himself.' Stephen Koss 
|n The T.L.S.- £16 ' ; 

Philosophical 

Explanations 

' Robert Noxick . % i: ; :' 

. 'Avlvld landmark., ..ThlBoncVnipupiy . 1; 

.. Inventive book ranges over philosophy's ./!’ 
pentral toplc8 with a disciplined assurance . ' 

- unmatched by any major work In Eng lish for 
many years. Philosophical discussion Is . 
r bound tp be Influenced by Its rich resources ■ 
of fresh techniques and possibilities.* ■ 

The £16 ; . • 

: the two Winchester 
Bibles ' ; ‘ 

• Walter Oakeshott 

’SJr Walter OPkeehptt has been Interested Iri * 
i; the Winchester Bible for somfl forty-seven . 

I years and, his enjoyment arid admiration |n 
. ..'Ite presence are stl[l IreSh.on every page of : : 

*•*: this beautlf uHtfwitfen b.ob k. the book Is V ‘ 

:. .|f^®^y v^rllt9n_and cafi0d,by hahd,y/ith all the 1 ' j. 

traditional skllloftheOkfdrdUnlverelty : 
y . Prpssi 8 eleven-colour plates,' 1 pdpp of 
' ;\:;mbhoohrom'e plates £140 


The bxford Shakespeare 

General editor: Stanley Wells 

The Oxford Shakespeare represents new 
thbughl about Shakespeare's text and its 
presentation to today's readers. The texts o! 

• the plays have been newly edited by leading 
: scholars in the light of the most recent 
< bibflogra'phlbal, literary, and theatfioal 
scholarship, ahd every detail has been . - 

freshly examined. Thespelling and : : 
punctuation are fully m pda rhizad. encf each , 
volume con t el h^ aeubstantfal inlraductlon. 

The Oxford Shakespeare will be completed ' • < 
within about'ten yeflrs; and will dfovlde tha' . 
/most helpful and eflthQrltatlve editions of 
the plays available. \ 

;The fire tthre^ volumes Wl li bqpubll sheer : ‘ ,? 
In September, at £9.60 each. They ars 
Henry V, edited by Gary Taylor; The Taming , 

, ot the Shrew, edited by H J. Ollver;,an d 
Troiiua and Creaalda, ed lied by Kenneth M ulr. ' 

• ■ " ■ ■ l 

TheRoyal Shakespeare 
Company 

History of Te^Decadea 1 ' ; ’ r; . 
jSally:;9 ( ^unrtflin:. y - 

'MlssBeailman's book is ckrefUHy.... . j :.' ' 

. research Qdand fgll of new material, ihanke V. 
to her many Interviews with the people . . 
,'ooncerned.Shehaaagtttfor making old , • ' 
docume.nttilive, flnd for turning up tha odd . 
^anecdote that seta a man before you:’ Dally.. 1 
, re/pgrfip/j. . I Hustratea £1 2. 96 

More In format Ipnabout these and other > 
Oxford books can be obtained from the 
Aoademic .Marketing Department, Oxford 
J University Press, Walton Street, Oxford. 
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In pursuit of the king 


Valerie Pearl 


Anthony Fletcher 

The Outbreak of the English Civil 


i . 


■Mfipp. Edward Arnold. £24 
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£ i »h2 J r Bn,Iy fashionah| e tourgue that 

was^ini^ h^rka n 1 ^.' ce n ^ r y rl ia me n t 
!K? ofpariiamcntary 

iinerty and constitution;!! monarchv 

Sf ,Cd u b y V y hi 4 r hi « 0 «ans, but a 

3S“ “ nd ineffectual assembly a^ihT'^T " afl Dccn the essence 
obsessed by local interests ami rivalries chnrLpf« alt ^ ck u on Stafford, also 

3<s""jv* h “sajj ■Jsssjurasss ■ 
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the passing of inirartant isJEESJ! 



.aiuart Parliaments. it 
has been pointed out, even failed to 
exploH their traditional control over 
the financial sunniv to force redress of 


UIVII nauii 

the financial supply 

±J'M< or S uci, 


the 
measures 


i ' ! i 


. son,c historians have 
concluded ,(,« ,| K Civil War could , ,,? 
have heen brought about by structural 
diSfpnctitre nor by t/, c nclivi ties of « 

■$£. SL‘ 


nn« no nt 1 ^ ™y years to 

S LJ. ?u portam legislative 

the 


until 
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some recent work in fk , fhbed b 
the i«o .«»»«! 

policies to mistake actia forT^ 
and to forget that uTh- J 0r slralt ff 

colleag,,«d«„ al b" h r> ** 

gesture in Ihe earlier vcloV ta « 
Rave done so noi becaShiJ'L^ 

ssg&ssi 

li-m: ^ 

S»flSKSSlB 

affairF ry ,nte ^sted in national 
a^'ra, were positively opposed to 
strengthemne central 


i ! 


Hou C se s inC H? Si " 8ly , i f ri e hted «* tw 
enormous^effeci T ‘° stre “ *■ 
exercised i 
policies 


idSwe i 

. m to the 

r ttne 15. 


strengthening SSSTSUSOSJS 

ff^S^ng for them. Of 
course in 1641-42 individuals were 


wjwas'i?.*!- 


constantly outpaced by the 

Never?hele ble pU,! a |! d push ofevenls ' 

n e are bound t0 conclude 

ienLc ther u Pym Was a charismatic 
rn^HpH Wh ? mesmerized nanow 
minded and parochial parliament 


■r 


,r o w ore 

the autumn of 1641 . 

Ante," Roichor ^"ai^'aS^ 

himself directly with ? B a ? 1|S supreme skill as a 

IliffillSIfets 

rnmSmXHta^^ mhiVdreuSn-^f 81 !! n ‘ ver in aRead'Ser^o ^ ! he h , tofnl d V» ““ P™™" pultan* 

wrnmmmmimwmimm 

&&532SS SjS^SSf a a^f££&" EfiSW - 

whn DPnm'n^l.. ..j^i hy temperament. 



asides, and ZSEiiSSf* ° r 
described “ 6tb?r r ™!! n,ous bod >' 

s^sr^-~ 
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Members' m omentos 


preservation of property, views which 

0 ,h;:: ,UUI,W,,,Cn!SSUes? Joshing events. Wy didmen^ b , een cx P^ ssed however 

Other elements in the political scene S o f 0l ? e 7 a,ive ty tempSamem falteringly on the floor of the 
scene who genuinely wished to pr« e ^ t he ° u . tside if for at leasl a 


summons ana outside 
couple of generations. 


IIS «sii ££r«is , 
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!^®y hy day parliament was taking 
money °^ mUni tlor,s ’ and garrisons arw 

Li ® eh i nd i,h e long discussions about 
« iii tbe ^ ower °f London, and the 
guarding of parliament, we can see the 
differences of outlook. There were slifl 
no royalists or parliamentarians: there 
were those for whom the peace of the 
fi Hx 0ItI was raore important than 
wither opposition, and those who 
believed that the king must be deprived 

Ofmilitnv.,— ilfjujeit ' 

as 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Against the establishment 


g. M. Carstairs 


there was a founding father, Benjamin As a history of the struggle between 
Rush, who shared in the role that the psychiatric establishment and the 


robrrt Cartel, Fran^oise 
Cajtbl and Anne Lovell 

Tie Psychiatric Society 

a Columbia University Press; 

• j 0 

m 05244 8 


legend attributes to Pinel and Tuke" - 
but Benjamin Rush is better known as 


[niniiltl-aulliored works of non-fiction 
jt 1$ customary for the authors to 
idaiedieir several contributions and 
their special fields of interest. This 
grades has not been followed in The 
fychhtrlc Society. The reader has to 
to his own detective work In order to 
discover that Robert Castel is a 
oofessor of sociology at the University 
S Paris Vm, while Fran seise Castel is 
a psychiatrist at the “Center Hospital 
ofCorbeil-Essonne” and Anne Lovell 
i fellow at the psychiatric epi- 
demiology program at Columbia 
University. This information is not 
riven in the text, but on the dust-cover, 
which informs us that Robert Castel is 
iho the author of L'ordre 
mchfatrigue (1973) and Le 
nychanalysme (1976). The unsigned, 
ud presumably triple-authored, 
preface to the original French edition 
tells us: “This book might have been 
entitled Travels In America , for in one 
respect it Is a report of a journey. Two 
of us toured thd United States for more 
Iban a year, working out of three main 
renters: San Francisco, New York and 
Boston .... Our predominant feeling 
on returning to France was one of 
perplexity." This no doubt refers to 
Robert and Frangoise Castel, although 
two other permutations are not 
excluded. The preface goes on: “One 
of us is ao American. Anne Lovell 
founded a free clinic in 1970 and later 
look part, as a board member of the 
Louisiana American Civil Liberties 
Union and of various community 
organizations in the efforts to reform 


one of those who signed the 
Declaration of Independence than for 
his contributions to psychiatry; and the 
influence of Pinel and Tuke in 
humanizing the care of the mentally ill 
was based on historical records of their 
accomplishments at the Bicfitre in Paris 
and the Retreat in York, not merely on 
their “legends". 


generous intentions which have 
inspired a series of Alternatives to 
Psychiatry, this book is flawed by its 
apparent conviction that such laudable 
enterprises have been deliberately 
thwarted by evil forces - and that 
(again, about 1909) “a capitalist notion 
of rationality came to dominate all 

.nr n f !!&,« 


areas of life’ 


The authors are also guilty of 



lowing 

Clark University in 1909. They go on to 
point out that the first fifteen members 
of the New York Psychoanalytic 
Society were all doctors, “graduates of 
the leading schools in America or had 
been trained abroad (nine had been 
bom outside of the United States, and 
seven of these were Jews)”. It is 
difficult to make out which of these 
attributes is the most heinous - to be 
doctors, aliens or Jews. The fact 
remains that for three decades after 
Freud's visit to Boston psychoanalysts 
remained on the fringe of medical 
teaching. Their numbers grew during 
the 1930s because several leading 
analysts came to the United States to 
escape from Hitler, but it was only 
after 194S that psychoanalytic training 


There are interesting accounts of 
fluctuating fashions in psychiatriccare, 
but these lose credibility because of the 
authors’ dogmatic ideological 
judgments. Even when the supposed 
aren-enemies of humane care - doctors 
on the staff of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, and members of the 
Americal Psychiatric Association - 
have publicly admitted grave errors in 
some officially approved treatment 
programmes, these admissions are 
dismissed as being merely a tactic for 
re-asserting their "benign" control. 


Not eve „ 
condemnatory 
lived, ill ' 
Francisco and 


:ry thing in the book 
ory. The story 

:hi 

Rnstrin is 


story of the short- 
ill-fated free clinics in San 


here 



became a virtual prerequisite of career 
advancement for psychi 


leading medical school 
practice. 


iatrists in the 
and in private 


A similar Oversimplification Is 
apparent in the assertion that the 
United States have turned the task oi‘ 
social integration into a merely 
technical matter, an applied 
technology: “American technicians 


have opened up new frontiers in the 
5 la 


mental hospitals and prisons that grew 
out of the civil rights struggles of the 


nineteen-sixties throughout the United 
Slate*". 



The reader is still left wondering 
what were the respective contributions 
of the three authors. They imply, 
though they nowhere explicitly state, 
mat they are of one mind fn their 
•wstiuiy towards the psychiatric est- 
ablishment" of which one of them is a 
presumably reluctant) staff member. 
ln«r history of the rise of psychiatry 
m (he United States to the point 
*M8re, in their view, it moulds 
American society as much as do the 

r&al&imn anri tkm Ctato rt<» <* 


control and standardization of human 
beings." This is a partial truth; it needs 
to be qualified by recalling that few 
other societies have been so active in 
encouraging (heir citizens to explore 
and realize their innate potential. 

Repeatedly, during their accounts of 
changes in popular opinion towards 
analytic psychotherapy and towards 
the very different worlds of the State 
Hospitals and their would-be 
successors, the Community Mental 
Health Centers, the authors seem to be 
on the verge of giving some credit for a 
measure of enlightenment, even of 
concern for their patients, to a few rare 
nsychintrists such as Adolph Meyer 

1 IIl'MI A. n«l.l olinba 


the occasions on which the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the National 
Association for Mental Health have 
come to their aid. The progress of the 
Gay and Feminist movements towards 
greater social acceptance of their 
members' rights is also belligerently 
supported; but the book ends (where it 
has never for long left off) with 
extravagant assertions, such as that 
there is little real difference between 
psychiatrists and the KGB, and that to 
all the groups and agencies who make 
their living in the practice of Psy 
"America owes the most highly 
diversified and tightly knit network of 
social control that exists anywhere in 
the world.” 


In a lengthy peroration the authors 


blame psychoanalysis and the mental 
henlth movement toi 


to 


for having presumed 
what constitutes mental 


know — — 

healtli. and to guide mentally healthy 
pebple to become even healthier; but 
they also go much further than this, 
blaming every individual and every 
institution In a free enterprise, 
capitalist society for being, either 
libeiately or passively, agents for the 
rpetuation of that society. 


cap 

■ d?Ti 


■-■.V..VUII auwieiy us muen as ao me 

flagon and the State Department, is 
d sustained -exercise in anti-psychiatry. 
r* 6 to® majority of writers in this vein 
wy areue that all contemporary sooial 
awituflons are inherently repressive: 


and William A. White - only to choke 
back this impulse with a timely 
qualification: that Meyer and White 


, ----- — UIIICICUUY IDUIOaalTC. 

™ly those of the counter-culture are 
|*ncere, uncondescending towards 
deviants arid exeifipt from the 
wqre tp impose social controls upon 
bote who turn to them for help. To put 
« « bluntly as this implies that tney 
a Paranoid perception of the 
^a*. organization of mental health 
■®®* '*t is- true that they frequently 
,^ )ear to do just that: for example, at 
their chapter. on "The 
TOlatrizahon of difference” they 
® a- discussion of the uses of 
fihrSl! 011 ? „ modification with this 
statement: As (ong as an author- 

inefftN Af 1 - ■ «* 


were at once psychiatrists, 
psychoanalysts and hygienists and 
thereby less tainted than their 
colleagues. They also hold it against 
White that he was a farmer medical 
superintendent of St Elizabeth’s 
Hospital in Washington, which in 1959 
inspired Erving Goffman’i description 
of the “total institution". In devious 
language the author, (and here it must 


Ittmately, therefore, every organized 
endeavour to help the mentally 
disturbed is condemned, just as are all 
individual therapists,, however 
benevolent their Intentions. Thdir 
training is dismissed as 'being merely 
skills “at manipulating people to accept 
the constraints of society." Their 
conclusion: “One must know that 
nobody is exempt front the growing 
importance of social controls before 



surely te the writer of 'UPsydumafysm 
whols at the helm) accuses both White 
and Meyer of encouraging a 
. “flirtation” between osvchoanalysls 


S under the sway of 'the old 
Ians of law and oruer and the new 


“flirtation” between psychoanalysis 
and behaviourism in 1910 - “the date 
when the various manipulative 
techniques for dealing with human 
problems encountered One another . 


engineers of the mind." 

Clearly, this Is not merely a 
condemnation of all existing services 
for mental health cart, but something 
much more ambitious: It is ah anarchist 
manifesto for a soclety free of all social 
controls. •••..;• 


Uarim w an 2™2 r :- Whort Christopher Nolan wires in h{s 

of nonconformist ^^^(Dom-BurstofbrM 
J^vtour was earned on in .the,, *Wefden/eld and Mcolkon. ' 

KJ opeoly . ' re PF« s T f ' £3.95. 0 297 77978 8) of; “brilliant,, 
was fSL+eT"? stake P oU , tica Hy . bright, boiling words poured into his 
.B«t When repression i: is ‘jjjfoi hej ^ describing the sense of 
Snd'ff *5- °f treatment which accompanied . bis 

S„! e Victims , of society, there discovery, of a, means of expression. 
NeSSS 10 be J|* v ! e lfl t " e 8°5 d YearS of pent-up feelings had suddenly 
“ - th08e offcnn 8 to PfovWe f6uild a n outlet - a very productive 

CC8 ‘ ' one; For it became clear, with the first 

lines he typed laboriously. :.on his 
typewriter, ■ that. Christopher, Nolan 
had ' been nurturing a; rare literary 
t&ient. : . 

He was eleven at the time, severely- 
handicapped,' immobilized . and 
speechless, A new dritig ori tho market, 
which gave him some wntrol ov^ hls 
“jeering, lerkv spasms j a unicorn., 


poignantly and accurately entitled “A 
Mammy. Encomium". ' 

GhrMopbbr Nolan's work is 
characterized by flamboyance^ 
alliteration; and a wild originality of 


lain 

approach. His descriptive phrases are 
striking and sometimes felicitous; 


® tenjptation against which 1 


flu* 'oi7»i. . . w*upianon against wmen 
dn a,i e. sfoudy aimed; but to 

deivlfi? iHJrico they are'also candid in 
8558* J" 1 * nfcfay experiments in 

ISSHte y-L : -W'- . OF. -helping 
can degenerate from 
generous fate 

SuaffeUing and 


“zany,; bonny pecember”,., “the 
dolorous days Of death”. He can rise to 
IronV, : as when he describes himself, fa 
these terms: “a frightening handicap, a 
foolish facial expression arid a doubtful 


public”, He displaYsasurefceling for 
the vivid and the drat 


.. Jramridc: rt Iri itorms 
Main and his damned 


.‘iterifioiK^are .lapcfpWe, 


erate 

tendons into 
failure. .Gobd 
but itotv 


enough, 

of the ^ book is 
“woted fa an account . of . the early 


srick a 


s*ssw^^.||HBgeBsg 

CDmpu^r.'and hls. oulput to-drtj 


“ jp.w Knasms", a “unicorn" . aeanqueui 

ttacffio Ki¥fore1i^d, and the : feverishly dve an honest, ac^u; 
SithftV enabled hun-ht last . yqur activities; at school; yesterda 

{ .-.Thai riocriifi at present 


his sad looking Mam and his damned- 
angry Dad!’ - this stage direction refers 
to ari interesting moqiept in dne of his 
plays, When ' a couple of outraged 
parenUiare about tO wnffoot thcir 
delinquent son (“Lopk smart cur'and 
feverishly' wvri an honest, account of 


■ helo of fils riiothuit' *»»“*«'*• **“*..rv*T*. 
‘ st ;to; : fops With tlterp^jtaly 




Tfaefr historicai ' S^ta’of riuries^^^ 
“Pl^oac^kitecidedljrslap-riaih: "First the short third-pe«oP autobiography; 9 

(■. *. -'"J '.i ■■ i • i | - •• , •'./ ' • . • , ■ '•*. ' 


Bbout them. but there. are indications 
‘Ihrit this will bfr rectified when .greater 
discipHrie succeeds the neady access qf 
creativity; PatRalne 
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Thinking polaristically 


David Trotter 


modernist writers, but like us they 
John Burt Foster were looking back down the entire 

... a .... . career ofa philosopher who concluded 

Heirs to Dionysus: AN ie l zschcan his autohiograpliv w ' l h •he motto 

Current in Literary Modernism -Dionysus versus the Crucified." 

474pp. Guilford: Prince inn Foster's account of that career is 

^ £ ^ ' selective, the principle of selection 

u ovi o being what his chosen novelists made 

out of the philosopher; or rather what 
It is not immediately apparent whether he believes them to have made out ol 
the Nietzschean "current'’ envisaged the philosopher. It doesn't include the 
by Heirs to Dionysus is electric or man obsessed by the relativity oi 
fluvial. This current has an interpretation and by the precarious 
"energizing" and even *■ vivifying" relation between language and 
effect. People receive “shocks of meaning. It doesn't include the man 
recognition '. Its guardian deity, who spoke in an early letter of his 
Dionysus, proves an "electrifying passion for writing; 
figure". Yet it also produces “swirls Ab f , jt . 

and eddies”. And no mta. w a m f ™ T* 

SiifJ-SSwc 06 unchained; I must learn to play on 

Cw? 1 T;l S n Ue ?m C o htn US e. „ m tom 85 on fl keyboard, but not only 

behave like an unstable atom n i eces f have learnt bv heart - no - 
,hmwi n « „ off fragments in all 

s ™w U h?iin.i^srss»‘; ds-. yci s,i " aiw;,>s iaBicai and 

“lambda- induced bubble chamber 

event” and is "intended to illustrate (lie "Do I still have to say”, he wrote 
nature of Nietzsche's impact on the twenty years later in Twilight of the 
modernists''. Idols, "that one has to be able to dance 

No such excitability disturbs the S'nid? ^uVunh^uM^M 

b 

(he protocol as well os the siibslance of Sera"" And not on| y German 
scholarship. Indeed, the argument 

unfolds with so imperturbable and But it is the exponent of immoralism 

ponderous a lucidity that one and polaristic thinking whose presence 
sometimes wonders whether the pages m modernist fiction Foster seeks to 
on which Fostcrsays what he's going to establish. The very plots of The 
do , or whnt a critic ought to tlo, or wnal immomllst and Death m Venice were 
the reader should take care not to do, shaped, he argues, by Nietzschean 
will outweigh the pages on which polarities. Both Michel and 
anything is actually done. In this Aschenbach "turn away from worlds 
respect, it seems a tribute less to gnya distorted by abstraction and theory 
sclenia thnn to the exaggeratedly °oly to discover that the Dionysus 
prudent pleasures of Nietzsche’s Nietzschehadinvokedashjsguidetoa 
mentor, the philologist Ritschl, who better, 'tragic' culture is in reality a 
used to leave banknotes between the savage god' . Their development 
pages of books so that he would be reverses the pattern of Greek culture, 
pleasantly surprised when he came to which had moved from an influx of the 
reread them. Students borrowing one Dionysian through a tragic age to the 
of the books would assume font Ritsch I triumph of theory. Qiae and Mann 
was offering them a discreet loan. thus accept Nietzsche's challenge to 

aSas*-** ,s compulsiv ‘ 

allowed us a clearer sight o? what is in an ° , , ,8t,C ‘ J ■ • 

fact a creditable contribution to an This is a good chapter, alert to detail 
important and fascinating subject. ® ntg w> Mann’s relatively more subtle 
Setting out originally to redefine handling of Nietzschean themes. At 
Nietzsche’s influence on modernism, [be time. or The Itnmorallst, Gide was a 
and thus modernism itself, Foster came little too close to ^Nietzsche for 
across a "narrower and less diffuse contort l he spoke or a "charming 
phenomenon", an "identifiable group” fatality which had led him to visit 
of writers (Gide, Mann, Lawrence, places the philosopher had passed 
Malraux) who had responded directly through. ana to spend a winter in Sils- 
to identifiable Nietzschean themes. Maria. (In the novel itself, qiriously 
HU book offers an extended analysis of enough,- it U the Nietzschean 


Essays of Two Decades 

V G.S.ROUSSEAU 

Illuminating', - polished, ' Inform- 
attve, . witty* I cant 'reoominend it 
highly enough". (Anne Smith, former 
editor, 77w Litoraiy Review) 1 


unfolds with so imperturbable and But it is the exponent of immoralism 

ponderous a lucidity that one and poiaristic thinking whose presence 
sometimes wonders whether the pages m modernist fiction Foster seeks to 
on which Fostcrsays what he's going to establish. The very plots of The 
do , or whnt a critic ought to tlo, or what immomllst and Death in Venice were 
the reader should take care not to do, shaped, he argues, by Nietzschean 
will outweigh the pages on which polarities. Both Michel and 
anything is actually done. In this Aschenbach "turn away from worlds 
respect, it seems a tribute less to gnya distorted by abstraction and theory 
sclenia thnn to the exaggeratedly °aly to discover that the Dionysus 
prudent pleasures of Nietzsche's Nietzschehadinvokedashjsguidetoa 
mentor, the philologist Ritschl, who better, ‘tragic’ culture is in reality a 
used to leave banknotes between the savage god' . Their development 
pages of books so that he would be reverses the pattern of Greek culture, 
pleasantly surprised when he came to which had moved from an influx of the 
reread them. Students borrowing one Dionysian through a tragic age to the 
of the books would assume rhnt Ritschl triumph of theory. Giae and Mann 
was offering them a discreet loan. thus accept Nietzsche's challenge to 
A more ruthless editor mirht jmswue “the gradual awakening of the 


This is a good chapter, alert to detail . 
and to Mann’s relatively more subtle 
handling of Nietzschean themes. At 
the time.of The Iinmorallst, Gide was a 
little too close to Nietzsche for 


places the philosopher had passed 
through, ana to spend a winter in Sils- 
Maria. (In the novel itself, curiously 


novelist, Rousseau ptudles Smollett's 
place In Brttah letters aid explores* 
some of the orltktel problems Involved, 
A compendium ol possible analytical 
approaches. .. 
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into further thought about the nature was more complex and more assured, 
of Nietzsche's Influence and about tKe as Foster shows. There is further 
natqre of modernist fiction. evidence for his argument In the way 

Foster makes two main points about ‘‘me^oTthe present”^ "Wiftteifover 
that influence. First, he argues against fo e o 

Erich Hellerls .view of Nietzsche as the E overwK with SJSSp tZ 
Aquinas of the- age, the philosopher 

image, arid of Imnae to idea. Secondly; ■ 8rUst in cosmetic", 
he suggests that writers often "begin by - Foster begins his chapter on Women 
Feeling nn Intense identification with Love by remarking on "the 

engagement with Nietzsche evident in 


in Love by remargin^ 

Nietzsche but later ' discover .that it engagement with Nielfflcfie evident in 
threatens their' sense of . artistic ' «s systematic use of imagery". His 
integrity and originality". The model comments on the imagery are often 
becomes a rival. '■ : perceptive, but acknowledge that the 


evident in 


to write about decadence and nihilism 
without drawing on Nietzsche. 
Lawrence certainly did, although for 
him Nietzsche was perhaps as much 
svmptom as symptomatologist. 
(judrun and Loerke acknowledge the 
crisis of art and society, but to counter 
it they possess only “mocking 
imaginations of destruction", nihilistic 
fantasies about a man who “invented 
such a perfect explosive that it blew the 
earth in two". One recalls Nietzsche's 
claim that Ecce Homo “blasts, literally, 
the history of mankind in two - the 
highest superlative of dynamite. ..." 

The comparisons Foster offers 
between the roles of Biikin and 
Zarathustra seem more plausible in 
outline than in detail, Even so, an 
extensive familiarity with Nietzsche’s 
work has helped him to write well, on 
the whole, about Lawrence. Whether 
the same could be said of his chapter on 
Malraux, I don't feel competent to 
judge. There the argument turns on 
the sociocultural implications of 
Nietzschean polarities, on the psycho- 
logy of inadequacy, and on the philo- 
sopher's madness. 

The last novel considered is Doctor 
Faustns , “product of an imagination 
that was saturated with Nietzsche and 
his writings", and surely one of the 
most absorbing tributes literature has 
ever paid to philosophy. Mann freely 
acknowledged that his hero, Adrian 
LeverkQhn, was modelled in part on 
Nietzsche; so the question here is not 
the degree of influence, but its kind 
and its reasons. Foster illuminates the 
connection between Leverktthn and 
the character sketches of “theoretical 
man” in The Birth of Tragedy and 
elsewhere. He also stresses the way 
Mann plays oft narrow and limiting 
versions of Nietzsche’s political 
thought developed in Germany after 
the philosopher’s death against its 
ader possibilities. 


Foster's exposition of the Ideas and Hf S £!ISf a 

Images his : chosen . j writers were ^ n ho ' e 1 i? anB J- 

imitating or. reworking Is painstaking *nf U Ri £ 

and helpful. T|ie hefts toDlonysus n /S. no J? 

wore heirs above all to. that fondness wouidhav? 1 
for dualism or ‘'poiaristic thinking" (as ' 

Foster, puls it) exemplified not only hy °?‘ t , h ® cr °s*' : 


'arid slave or sickness arid health. These not 'SreSmifti mi*. E T ?n 


uu hIIri IIS, Ml WOICH HT Hnn'r fruel I»>,i rtii. ' j , ?V ,a , 

aacK term is affirmative ahd exists in its 1 a » 1 trusl 7 ou you drag In the 

owti right rnihor than ^ a negation of ?■ * \ ; 1 

the Other, ■: blietzschb, of course',. Foster- abrues ; that the Kt : 

«««; loj: cultural;. cri^fs arid^ ' 
extend; and; modify his ..Imago;’ of the hovel have "a' 


nwe papcuiar.mscmaqpn tqr .; 

' '-.k . ' x ; : , ;■■■■;■ 'K 
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Here too Foster proves a competent 
critic. Overall, there can be no doubt 
that his European perspective has 
brought into the argument emphases 
and - connections - which might 
otherwise have remained hidden. But 
has he also succeeded in identifying a 
particular “current" among twentieth- 
century novelists, and thus altered our 
understanding of modernism? 

In his concluding chapter, Foster 
offers this current as an alternative 
within modernism to the tradition he 
believes to have been defined by Harry 
Levin’s 1941 book on loyce, a tradition 
committed to “innovative choices in 
artistic method and subject matter”. 
Foster’s modernists were less 
concerned with formal innovation than 
with the development of a “world- 
view", an effort which involved 
ttsimilating and revising Nietzschean 
themes. They looked, he claims, to the 
advocate of aesthetic naturalism rather 
than to the man who unchained free 
fantasias, the man who insisted on the 
oblique . relation of language to 
meaning. I believe, on the contrary, 
that Mann at least was less immune to 
free fantasias and scepticism about the 
status of language than Foster allows. 
Mann read Levin's book 'on Joyce 
while he was working on Doctor 
Faitstns and he commented on the 
striking appropriateness to his own 
.work of its definitions of modernistn. 

Foster argues that in terms of form 
&r\a style Doctor Faustus owes virtually 
nothing to Nietzsche, 8ut.it seems to 

did provoke Mann- to. ‘thought. 
Consider for example, the letter in 
-L® v erktlhn describes to 
Zeitbiom Ws decisive visit to a brothel; 
What Zeitblom notices about the letter 
Is the way it switches from a lucid 
modern, style into a parody, of Old 
German ■ when the adventure is 
recounted, -arid then back again at the 

against his perception of the event by : , 
jflppmg into, archaic diction.’ Wiw 
Maan , remembering the. letter 
Nietzsche wrote to Franz Overbeck on 

LhSiK 11 ®!! ^ Tj? 1 comm pnplace remarks 

a^iefrsebe reveals to Ovferbeck the: 
■wtreimfy . of . his , despair, 1 and his i 
tori had to find a 
wm ' 


Zeitblom, Mann’s narrator, finds ji 
difficult to convey the sinister and 
lumultuous meaning of LeverkQhn 1 * 
life. His words seem to arrive too early 
or too late; either they precede 
meaning, or they straggle after 
Sometimes he gets ahead of his storv 
referring to characters who have noi 
yet appeared; these “too empty, i OT 
early names” must wait entire chapters 
before they are filled with meaning. At 
the same time, his hand shakes 
constantly as he writes, limping behind 
his train ol thought. These and other 
narrative difficulties reproduce 
Leverkflhn's position as an ^archaic 
revolutionary*: his knowledge of 
musical theory is premature, acquired 
too early in his life; and yet in the 
history of music he is too late 
condemned to parody. 

The most striking example of the 
difficulties of expression, however, is 
not Zeitblom but LeveririJhn’s first 
mentor, Kretzschmar. Kretzschmar is 
afflicted by a stutter of a particularly 
developed kind: “tragic. Because he 
was a man gifted with great and urgent 
riches of thought, passionately 
addicted to giving out information . 
He is a brilliant lecturer, but hisspeerii 
often jams completely when hovering 
over some potent insight, such as the 
relation between death and artistic 
objectivity. Language comes behind, 
too late for the thought in its fullness. It 
has been suggested that the spelling of 
his name (usually anglicized as 
Kretschmar) alludes to Nietzsche. 
Nietzsche also had a friend called 
Kretzschmer, who was a disciple of 
Schopenhauer and committed suicide 
in 1867. In any case, stammering is a 
Nietzschean image for the difficulties 
of expression. He once remarked that 
the author of The Birth of Tragedy had 
appealed td be "stammering out 
laborious, arbitrary phrases in an alien 
tongue’’: “And, indeed, this 'new soul* 
should have sung , not spoken. 1 ’ 
Zarathustra expects to “hobble and 
stutter" like a poet. 

In his most thorough account of 
language, “On Truth and Falsehood in 
an Extra-Moral Sense” (written 1873, 
published 1903), Nietzsche said that 
the relation between mind and reality 
demanded “a • sort of halting, 
stammering translation into an entirely 
foreign language”. He compared 
language itself to Chladny’s figures, 
geometric patterns produced by 
scraping the Dow of a violin against the 
edge ofa board covered with fine SHnd. 
The indirect relation between the 
pattern produced and the tone of the 
note is comparable to the indirect 
relation between language and 
meaning. 

Mann read Nietzsche’s writings of 
the early 1870s while working on 
Dodor Faustus , so he might have 
known this essay (Foster consider* It 
irrelevant). Chladny's figures is one of 
the tricks Mr LeverkQhn uses to keep 
Adrian and Serenus happy; It is even 
shown to Kretzschmar. , 
Nietzsche’s vivid concern with too 
difficulties of expression enter Mann s 
novel along with the image7 It see®*™ 
me a question worth asking, even It 
answer is far from clear. 

Nor should this kind of question be 
restricted to Mann. In Time eM 
Western Man Wyndbara Lewis pointed 
.out that “the dynamical - or weal 
Nietzsche called the dionysiac, arw 
which he professed - is a relation, a _ 
something that happens, between two 
or more opposites, when they meet .m 
their pyrrnic encounters”. M*** 
early experiments in prose (The Enemy 
of the Stars, Tarr , The Wild Body) had 
.all Involved such pyrrhic encounters, 
“poiaristic thinking"; indeed. But he 
used ' his dldnysian theme less ** 
basis of a “world-view” than as tw 
hammer of form and genre. 
Nietzsche provokes . the modern st 
disturbance of form, those “innovative 
choices in artistic method and suojecj 
matter”. 1 Wiat . sanctioned 
experiments was Lewis’s response w 
the. "Unconcerned, mocking, viotem 
tone of Nietzsche’s. work. 

, A year before his breakdown 
Nietzsche observed- that no re v Jf v J'.^, 


Dionysian pessimist or as immorau« 1 w . 
as writer. U we are to assess hisjmpaa 
op modern literature; we most mw 
him in all these rdles. -- , 
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At last tile long-awaited Volume One 
of the Cambridge History of Africa is 
out, four years after Volume Two and 
five years after Volume Three. It 
follows the familiar format of the 
Cambridge Histories, in comprising a 
fat volume containing a dozen 
monographs, many of them the size of 
a small book in themselves, written by 
leading scholars in their field. The 
"about” in the sub-title of "From the 
Earliest Times to c. 500 bc” is 
important, as it is an indication of the 
difficulty of applying precise 

E :rlodiza(ion to a continent whose 
islory ran very differently in 
different parts of it. At this cut-off 
date part of the continent had seen 
three thousand years of the evolution 
of one of tne major “ancient 
civilizations” of the Ola World, while 
another part continued to see hunting, 
gathering and fishing ways of life 
organized in small-scale social units 
without even the techniques of pottery 
or metallurgy. 

This immediately highlights the 
formidable difficulties of trying to 
produce a volume covering the history 
of the continent up to 500 bc. Because 
Africa is vast and contains within it 
such geographical, historical and 
cultural variety, it is extremely 
difficult to know how best to divide up 
a general history of all but its last 
two-and-a-half millennia: whether by 
area, by period or by topic. Because 
no one individual can be expected to 
encompass the whole at the level of 
detail' aimed at, inevitably there are 
some unevennesses, some overlaps 
and some inconsistencies. A 
particular kind of unevenness arises 
out of the editor's difficulty in 
persuading all his contributors to 
submit their promised chapters by the 
agreed deadline, a problem familiar to 
anyone who has tried to edit a 
cooperative work. Those who fail to 
meet the deadline by a wide margin 
causo the writings of the earner 
contributors to become out-of-date 
wore they are primed. So It is in this 
volume: some chapters have 

«fleM§76 UP t0 l98 °’ others not ^ n ® 

Another difficulty stems from the 
,act tot, while Africa may be a 
Biographical entity on a map of the 
world; in other respects it is . an 
abstract ion. The history of Ancient 
ogypt cannot be treated in isolation 
mm the rest of the Middle East and 
•ur Mediterranean; and 

Alnca” has never been and never 
Mingle ecological or cultural 
“mi- The "idea of Africa”, however, 

« , ave ,a certain reality as an 

optional image, as a ' focus for 
gtoiL sets of powerful feelings, 
^mce this is so. It is not likely that me 
^mgof African history will escape 
» IT c * 5# of speh emotions. All 
“HSSPBW* *re conditioned by .the 
wcation - geographical, historical, 
Wtural • emotional - of the observer, 
to basis both of foe theory ,ot 
and of tfre writing of history . .. 
JX. totdiians: would nowadays 
Eku!?. able to write completely 
even if they, claim to 
void foe worst excesses of foe Whig, 
H**; °r any other "view” of 
SWi or to be justified by their use 
method of analysis which can 
E ^ftqsh insights. . The writings of 
nwiory are hot taDC-recordinas 6f 


recent colonial experience, but above publication of the particular volume 
a I because in part of the continent under review makes the claim in its 
blacks are still treated as less than preface to bc “the first relatively 
human and accorded a third-class complete and authoritative overview 
legal status, “Africa” has become a of African prehistory” technically 
symbol of black aspirations and a inaccurate, since the first two Uncsco 
focus for the rebuttal of allegations volumes were published in 198 1 (and 
concerning their supposed inferior reviewed in the TLS on March 20, 
worth in the human family. 1981). 

Therefore, since black Africa came to On the whole the Cambridge 
independence, there has tended to bc volume is incomparably better than 
among the new generation of African the Unesco. It is more scholarly, it is 
historians an understandable desire to more up-to-date, and it has been better 
demonstrate “African achievement”, edited. Generalizations about works 
and, springing from this, a tendency of multiple authorship arc always 
to create generalizations about the difficult, but it would not be unfair 
African past, spuriously regaining it to say that in our imagined scale 


symbol of black aspirations and a 
focus for the rebuttal of allegations 
concerning their supposed inferior 
worth in the human family. 
Therefore, since black Africa came to 
independence, there has tended to be 
among the new generation of African 
historians an understandable desire to 
demonstrate “African achievement”, 
and, springing from this, a tendency 


as a single unified whole. It is only of attitude and standpoint running 
natural that when racialists, for from extreme Europocentrism to the 
subconscious reasons of self-interest, ardent demonstration of African 
continue to try to buttress their achievement, many of the authors in 
contention that blacks arc innately the Unesco volumes must rank high 
inferior to whites by pointing to their towards the latter end of (hat sculc, 
alleged lack of achievement in the sometimes to the detriment of more 
past, today’s African historians and objective judgment. Tire Cambridge 
those in sympathy with them should volume would bc placed pretty much 
be tempted to counter this by playing in the middle of the scale. Most of the 
up past African achievement to the archaeologists contributing feel 


Ancient Egypt but only eight others 
for the prehistory of the rest of the 
continent. This means (hat in a 
number of cases they arc expected lo 
give an account for the whole 
continent, or a niujor part of it, of a 
particular period or topic; the amount 
of data and research results available 
arc such that in some cases, this is 
making excessive demands, and the 
narrower specialists will inevitably 
note errors and omissions in their 
particular sphere. Overlap between 
authors is defended in the preface, and 
there seems to have been no editorial 
policy to try lo reconcile 
inconsistencies, which is rcusnmiblc, 
but it would have been helpful if un 
editorial footnote could have 
cross-referenced these. 

In such detailed reporting of 
archaeological evidence, there has to 
he a great deal of mutter concerned 
with artifacts of one sort or another. 
For this, nrchncnlogiatit have to use 
the terminology or (heir discipline, 
which they have developed to define 
their entities more precisely und in 


sink-holes in an otherwise rather dry, 
treeless environment. Butzcr 
comments on the fact that 
Flio- Pleistocene deposits with 

significant numbers of fossils arc not 
known in the areas of braadieaf 
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youicunr Kina oi unevenness arises ^ ^ .w- '• •• a ! « i--:- 

Oit of the editor’s difficulty in .!•' ••• 

persuading all his contributors to ■ v'!:.; , ■ t‘ =•/ 

^^promisedchaptersbvthe ^ - 

anyone who ne has P Tried m to m edU rt a From Alexander’s An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa (1838) which is included in 
cooperative work. Those who fail to tfie exhibition “ Scotland and Africa ” at The National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh until September 30. 

meet the deadline by a wide margin : — 1 — ■ 77 t: rr ~ — r 

causo the writings of the earner limit of credibility - and sometitnes sympathetic towards modem African order to communicate with cacti 
contributors to become out-of-date beyond. - aspirations and in one or two cases other. A senes of footnotes in the 

wfore they are printed. So it is in this This was onlv to be exocitbd. as a tills coincs through In foe chapter on the Earner Stone Age gives 


limit of credibility - and sometitnes sympathetic towards modem African 
beyond. • aspirations and in one or two cases 

This was only to be expedited, as a tills coincs through In foe 
reaction to the Europocentrlc writing Interpretation of evidence, aiming to 
of African history which was common 8 lve to credit to indigenous 

up to twenty years ago and which has developments. 

S II not disappeared .The most quoted’ Oh foe whole, however, the 

ample of tins came from the pen of a approach is positivist ond empirical. 
Regius Professor of History at in fact almost conservative. There are 
Oxford, who wrote: "Perhaps in foe no Kuhnian revolutions; but the 
ftiture, there will be some African most widely accepted paradigms of 
history to teach. But at present there is contemporary African; archaeology 
none: there Is only the history of the are clothed with a wpalth of detail 
Europeans In Africa. The rest is unmatched by any other single 
darkness ... and darkness is not a publication. There is no discussion of 
subject of history:" Hugh- methods, such as that lo bo found in 
Trevor-Roper went 1 on to give a the first Unesco volume. Neither 
warning against the uselessness of volume includes any discussion of the 
bothering with '-‘the unrewarding theoretical ideas underlying the 
gyrations of barbarous .. tribes in interpretations of culture change, a 
picturesque but irrelevant comers of matter of great concern to the modem 
foe globe”. However; It was an generation of archaeologists. The 
African historian who defended ideas that inform the interpretations of 
Trevor-Roper by saying, "For his the individual contributors emerge 


give tne greate$f credit io indigenous aiumyia, um un piviatu j. 

developments.' Desmond Clark says that in general no 

On the Whole, however. . ,hc 


tropical forest, or even in the heavily 
wooded areas adjoining (hem. He 
might have added that the drainage 
pattern of Africa may also help to 
account for this distribution: a map 
plotting the inland drainage basins of 
the continent shows a large 
correspondence with the areas of 
evidence lor early man. 

One may remark in passing that if 
one lakes u broad look ut African 
prehistory, one cun see a shift of 
importance from one area of the 
continent to another. During the 
Pliocene and Lower Pleistocene, 
development is confined to an area 
cast of 25 a E I at it tide; during the 
Middle and Upper Pleistocene 
northern Africa also comes into the 
picture; during the Holocene the focus 
of importance moves progressively 
into whnt is now the Snnava, the 
savannas to the south of it, (he Lower 
Nile valley and the West African 
forest. What may bc the reasons for 
these trends urc worthy of attention. 

The chapter by Clnric Howell on the 
origins and evolution of the African 
hominids is a most valuable, 
up-to-date summary of our 
knowledge of the topic, tmd is far 
more detailed und definitive than the 
corresponding section in the Unesco 
volume. Naturally Howell's 
interpretations of the data do not 
always agree with those of other 
workers in the same field. He offers a 
useful discussion of the definition of 
Homo, although he seems to leave out 
of account Tobias's helpful concept of 
“mosaic evolution” tin which foe 
prehuman ancestor did not sud- 
denly cross a Rubicon to become 
man; rather, different human 
charnel eristics were acquired at 
different points in the evolution of the 
species). Howell comes down firmly 
. against the “ competitive exclusion 
principle” to assert that there was 
coexistence temporally, and even 
spatially, of at least two hominid taxa 
through a substantial span of Pliocene 
and Quaternary -time, and he gives 
detailed evidence for this. At (he end 
of his chapter lie considers the origins 
of the African negro people and 
concludes that these still remain 
'largely unknown - an ignorance 
usually attributed to tho rarity of 
archaeological and human skeletal 
documentation from the forested and 
wooded areas of the equatorial 


nnnmiii'h la -nmifivifit nnrf (•mniricnl explanation oi me terms involved, uih-miiiciuwiuii iruni me lorcsicu turn 

Zre are though suggesting where, this can be wooded areas of the equatorial 
no kJKBS C =£ but the fou A Many historians pf Africa find reaches of the corttinent. 
most widely accepted paradigms of archaeological , terminology^ trying, Glynn Isaac’s chapter on the 
contemporary African Archaeology bul lhis l , s ,-, b ^ cay5 t e hey u hav T earliest archaeological traces gives a 
are clothed with a wpalth of detail rttijuto ■ to archaeology, most valuable and detailed sumpiary 

unmatched jjy any other single in ^ EL « of the artlfactUal evidence , together 

publication. There is no discussion of history . Even if in the end it Aims to Wl fo the patterning* revealed, with a 
- methods, such as that to bo found in “JJ™* own constructiorts (not .welcome emphasis that these arc only 


different from that of. history. 
Imposing; upon ft different 


a home base and tool-making can 
be viewed as a set of behaviours 


was an generation of archaeologists. The : I vhich . havc been fundamental .to. 

defended Ideas that inform the Interpretations of ^ *? t utn ®n j • differentiation. 'Dart's 

Trevor-Roper by saying, "For his the individual contributora .emerge J " wish^ to maker use o? 1 its pstrodonfokeratjc culture. U 

candour Trevor-Roper has become implicitly' rather than explicitly. In ■ regarded a$ dubious and- unproven 

Se udlw’’ when, sa?d Ochfeng, foe migration which have forso Iona been o? ,an ^ uftge ° f ? ido ? a u n, ‘ “ an ; ‘ ac r tlvi ^ varlant>f 

or Afri^ history fop stock explanations for evidences mathematics or M the Achpullan; in fact it has been 

today Is "foe continent’s poverty; of cultural change. If modern' Africa's ChapierOne.by Karl Butzcr, deals called "Acheulian Type B by 
itemmina from its backwardness !ln poverty vis-h-vTs foe Western world vrth the palacoecology of the, African Kleindjcnst. We do not undewtAnd 
rSfltfon to other Darts of the and the reasons for it are tho most , continent, with a description of the the ending of the Acheulian, but there 
nM World Nevertheless. Ochieng is Important” -. topic ; for .. African envjn?nmont of the early hominids in ■ is no evidence for any catastrophic 
M^Xnal among African historians, historiography, theories offering' to Ethiopia, Kenya and T^anznnia: Both, causation. Fire is .recognized in. the 
Sh Sne can olac» today’s Writing of ■ accountTor cultural change.or the Jack robust ajid gracifo quslraloplthecines aold tempcrate.zone from 500,000 bc 
AS rHn hSorvSJa fi^f«cale--5ilh , of it must be of paramount M among foe open vegetation bf but only: from 200.000 bc in, Africa; 

importance. Otherwise to v oid, iakCshore-l foes ariddeltaicplalns, but . however, under tropical 6ondiUons;of 

^uativ mfronsrioUs) at one end, and at simplistic notion of innate infenorUy galloty forests seem to have been weather mg.tracPs of fire are not 

me other foe most extreme and to account for alleged African favoured by foe rpbust variety more IlkcW tp survive longer, so Afnca 

«tflaerated reaction against it. “stagnation” and *.’ irrelevance” wn Jhan by the gracile. Not.havlng lived - inayhaye had the use of fire before the 

exaggerated reaco 8 still be peddled by the prejudiced in in a 1 volcanic area the Transvaal ‘fot^Bk-out’ from Africa; To account 

We now have before us two default of more complex, more Valid hominids do* not have jfoe benefit of . for the differences between, fool 

flnMflnrlM attemots to produce a exolanatlons.; However, there Is no radiometric dating, and chronology assemblages, Isaac considers the 


correctly - just as. (Hey: tootild I dxppci 
to have to da. If theV needed ihe 
concepts, entities and language of. 
mothernatlcs or physics. 1 
Chapter One,- by Karl Butzcr, deals - 
wth the palacoecology of the, African 


in', the .UnfcsCb volume)- -Isnflc' ■■ Is 
inclined ..to set' ihe '‘Developed 
Oidowan" as an "activity variant ^of 
the Acheulian; in fact it has been 
called "Acheulian, Type B" by 
Kleihdicnst, We do not understand 


TO are hot tape-recordings of and one can p 
^gs-as-lhey-happSilcd . they are African history 
of tire writers ’own continuing Bun 
«uniocs td their present, of how they 1 usually unconsc 
51 to world, using foe piartlal and the other _ti« 
, evidences or foe past. Thflt is exaggerated rei 

J^^tijry is . re-wrttten in each' . - n - v 

ftp?!?®* Ode sees partly what one ..'-JJJ? [jjy 

bhSJJ*' writer, ..often un recog- ji n SSlSuatt J |. 

' • ' - ; v y •• • .coiripafev .the 

‘ tlav?i flU S p of fdlkrmemoriep. of foe Cambridge vol 
' because 'of foe more before foe. line 


.p 
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Qthcrwise : (he v oid, 
on of innate inferiority 


exaggerated raae.lona again., it. . ; 


detailed ceneral histqry of Atnca, discussion of ' theories of culture °n comparisons ot associated . retanve merits or me three models 

superseding the heroic efforts of those change j n the present volume except tonal asembfages. The'.Taung dtot; n^ssarily^utually exclusive) 
Authors who tjeve attempted; to. do: it eh pastant. ... ., ^me from, ^-deposit dfpdranelphyliiitt, activity facies and 

finale-handed The fost Is* the * ; - rindicartng fylriy wet conditions jn "random WliU;’V • • • - 

. ‘ . . Atrifn nnH fhp - Anftfhpr difference 'from the onen counlrv. hilt th^mnlnritv nf I til* \ TKp'tA i« <1 lrrA'mrtnVnhtR.ril^fliiftcirtn.' 


Cmbridg*msto^ 

second foeUnesco Qeneramstorydf Ifoestio 
Africa, and it is impossible not fo draw UE 
.ffipafo : .tonr.v: u Although- jhe .spepialU 
Ciuboridge volumes began, appeanijg - drawbw 
before foe ilnescp ones; the pelay ln; under re 
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temporal patterning, discrete 
pupulHtiuiis, or different activities. A 
detailed account of the period is 
g ,v en, region liy region, and it is 
possible iu see the diffc rent iat ion of 
an increasing number of Mm logics for 
subsistence in an increasing number 
or different ecological situations. It is 
the penod when modem nun comes 
upon the scene; we have evidence for 
the intentional burial of the dead, and 
a number of innovations are made. 
One of these, the blunting of the hack 
a sharp blade (penknife 
rash ion), appears as corfy in Africa as 
in burope and was the foundation for 
making composite tools and the 
earliest forms of arrowhead. 

The next two chapters are the first 
to divide the continent so that each 
constders less than the whole; the first 
S' P »hp Smith on the Late 
Palaeolithic of Northern Africa, and 
the second by David Phiflipson on the 
Later Slone Age in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Both give a detailed account 
or the artirnciunl evidence, but the 
second author has the more difficult 
task m covering such u wide area wiih 
so much data. A Her 20,000 nr there is 
more regional diversity uH over the 
continent, perhaps connected with 
higher population densities und more 
differentiated pmterns of ecological 
adaptation. Behavioural differences 
between sub-regions arc difficult to 
explain (eg. rituul pmctlccs jn 
connection with the dead and the 
living, and art for personal 
adornment, common in the Maghrib 

ra ^rr n ,hc Lowcr Nile vaficy); 
these differences arc likely to have 
been due to different belief systems 
and methods of symbolical 
expression. The differences at this 
time north and south of the 
Mediterranean indicate that the inland 
niUCh of a bi,rricr - That 
”2™, „ Afr i? a * us a "backward, 
rcuige area no longer fits the facts 
and is not an adequate explanation. 

We cannot yet identify for certain 
those elements in North Africn which 

EL° r Cx, - Cr " al ra, . fler ^an of 
Indigenous origin; outside influences 

a C .y ,< ?. have come from the 

Upper Pidaeoltthic IH-VI of 

S ft 1 w fu Cannot bc certain. 

■One might with nearly as much 
prauasion argue that at times 
Movements of people and techniques ' 
were in the opposite direction." We 
ore not yet sure whether the diversity 

assemblages in Nubia and 
between about f 6,000 
and 10,000 nc, reflects different 
gnomic postures, distinct groups of 
people or intrusions of new concepts. 

M is believed that the large cemeteries 
lhe Qadan industry 
(c 12,000-9000 ac) reflect the existent 
ot laroer commiinitipa and 


for any connection he tween the rock 
urt nf the Sahara and that from south 
of the Equator. N on-decorative 
theories fur the art are rather 
cavalierly dismissed and there is no 
mention of the work or Vinnicumbe, 
which broke new ground. 

There are three chapters on Egypt: 
by Bruce Trigger un the rise or 
civilization there; by Barry Kemp on 
* jV? d Kingdom, Middle Kingdom 
and Second Jmcrmcdiale Periods; and 
, O'Connor on the period 

'*~ 4 -"b64 nc. In the book these 
chapters ure separated by others, but 
here it will be convenient to refer to 
them together. Not being an 
Egyptologist the present reviewer is 
not really in a position to offer anv 
criticism, but they appear lo be 
lirsl-class and to supersede those in 
file Cambridge Ancient History. What 
is excellent is that in every case 
considerable space and attention is 
pnid to the relationship between 
Ancient Egypt and the lands beyond 
her borders in Africa; one guesses that 
tnis was an editorial direction. Much 
nonsense has been written about 
Ancient Egypt and negro Africa - in 
(xi Hi directions; first, .stemming from 
the heyday of super-diffusionism, un 
eagerness to see the hand of Egypt all 
over the continent in the supposed 
similarities or isolated culture-traits' 
and then the rcuction against this,' 
claiming that Ancient Egyptian 
civilization "was really black 
African (as in the Uncsco volume) 
i* ,s wr y valuable, therefore, to have 
these cureful, sober and scholarly 
assessments of relations between 
Ancient Egypt und the rest of Africa. 

FpvS* CP :V lhc ris ? of civ »lization in 
Egypt , it is perhaps a pity that in 
w,eh ,he important cluster ol 
developments traditionally called 

fc™wn Z 2Ii i0 7 ,u il is assumcd th at it is 
known what these are and that they 

rhnn, U Sm ?J C P ,KklJ g c - However, 
com«i.h P Cr - °" Crs 8 valuable and 
comprehensive review of the 
Predynastic and Early Dynastic 
periods. Reconstructions based on 
m y [hs abjured, and 
JmpH^rr ^ l,a,cs t0 iavokc invasion 
u'°? t0 accounl for cultural 
2 W S e -. Hc nrm Jy declares that there 
!f A P? tracc L of b non-Afroasiatic 
toJnSn f ubstrfltum ” < n lhe Ancient 
8BHE l. un S u Bge, and the evidence 
from physical anthropology furnishes 

me early Predynastic popu Iat ion was 
negroid. Because ma P ny P carl? 8 uS 
mny have been washed away or now 
he buried under moire® of silt. the 
known distributions of Predynastic 
bo determined more by 

fSSEf® 1 *. *? . by cul,ural factors.. 

The almost total lack of stratified sites 


essence, an ancestor cull and an then must archaeologists todav won lit 
important factor in the stability of regard belief fa 7 S£Sv 

B ' VCn ° n invariab,c connection between the 

\hr ■'\h .oh?' u ■■ ^ ^ ^ crc n,lt ,wo as old-fashioned. He also falls 

h,M a ^Pkd-kings . of Manctho. into the (rap of first putting forward a 

£?ih* !“ e j 5 ,ab * l!,bm 8 r themselves tentative interpretation nncf then using 

I" « 8S,C ™ «B of the chaotic (his as if it were a fact to further IhS 

*h C M ,d i ,c Kingdom fell urguincnt. It is dear now that there 

As?aiics Kvini V 3 beca nu 1 lbe c rs of were cattle Dastoralisls widely spread 
Asiatics hying and working m Egypt over the Sahara, then moister Tmm 
for some time. There is no discussion 6000 bc onwards, but whether they 


of the identity of the Hebrews and the 
H ck ^fSXpdan evidence to confirm 
me Old Testament story of their 
sojourn in Egypt. 

Both this and the last chapter on 
Egypt, taking us down to 664 bc, have 
something to say about the kingdom 
of Kush. Under the New Kingdom in 
Nubia "one may legitimately 
speculate that the distinctions 
between resident Egyptians and 
numerically dominant Nubians 
became increasingly bluired, with 
Nubians beginning to move into the 
upper levels of government and 
society. Unfortunately the 
acculturation process in Wawat 
makes a impossible to confirm this 
hypothesis, while data for Kush are as 
yet inadequate." The evolution of 
, Kus 5 ,te s,a,e throughout the 
Ultra Intermediate Period js 
undocumented, except for the Combs 
?c.i r» a PP aren l Predecessor of the 
, (i Dynasty at Kurru, near Napata 
(going back to 860 nc). This is 
another important and tantalizing 
question about which we are ignorant 
because of Jack of evidence; perhaps 
archaeologists should go out and look 


O000 BC onwards, but whether they 
also had domesticated cereals at such 
an early dale must for the lime being 
remain an open question. It is also an 
open guestion whether they had 
domesticated the local wild cattle of 
North Africa or had received them 
from outside - perhaps via Tunisia 
rather than Egypt, (in the French 
literature of Che subject, these cattle 

E astoralisfs are known as "Les 
ovidiens", and “bovidien” is used 
adjectivally as a cultural term and to 
kt j tc ? 1 , Pen™* of their dominance. 
Need this be translated into English a 
Bovidian”? Among other things, it 
results in some odd phrases, such as 
Bovidian lithic industries”.) 

The latter part of this chapter has a 
useful account of the coming of metal 
technology to North Africa, and of the 
origin of the Berbers. There is some 
welcome scepticism about seeing 
chariot-routes” in the distribution of 
rock-paintings and engravings of 
chariots. The “routes'* are dismissed 
as wishful thinking; the chariots were 
too ijght For transporting anything 


warning not to be too eni.m„ T” 
any one particular model ' fi? 
there is no single one which 
universally for all the 

issn srsjssr^-S 

mnewation in Africa may Cl£ 

The last part 0 f .i,;- . 

oversteps the 500 nc boundary^ Sf 
pursue the topic through to £ 
inclusion of the crops introduced 

SSffiP* -0 ^ and a, so overlap 

Phillipson s chapter on subllhK 
Africa. This in turn repeats a lot ofih? 

Sf&tSiXafi 

SBsa.astktS 

one is surprised to find the amount? 

space devoted to pottery and stone 

tools. As with Chapter Six the 

ST' °, f , Wes ‘ Afflea is wU tr 

to f ° r exam P le ' no accounl 

sinc^ %7fi S ^f s,,ons 
wnce 1976 for economic and 

SfiES— . taw*. 


S u,[S tr A 7ta-S 

env ironmcnts; 
the statement the only African cattle 


J^uriUly immune to t^SSSS! 
are the humploss shorthorns of the 
West African coastal regions" 
resistant Ndama 
of the Pouta Djallon. The attitude is 
difnisionist, and the possibility of 


riiich we are ignorant useful, and they ' are 'sometimes £*,*.**"«"“«» me possibility of 
of evidence; perhaps portrayed in places where it would i ndlgen P U8 . y am fl nd oil-palm 
iould go out and look nave been impossible for chariots to d ? 1 " iestlcat , 1 PP uninfluenced from 
L ' J — — — - the north is not entertained. 


J? r [L ft Volume Two of (he 
Cambrulge History of Africa Shinnie 
also has to dismiss this question by 
saying Evidence for the first Kushite 
rulers Bnd for the culture of their 
people is scanty." 

. . A.Sreat deal of attention is paid to 
identifying the land of Punt. The 


®°‘ ara interpreted as status 
symboJs pertaining to chiefs ot 
noblemen. There are a number of 
statements jn this chapter not 
consistent with those made in other 
chapters, which have not called forth 
cditonal comeni; often Camps's 
views are to be preferred. P For 


identifying the land of Puni. The T "" ro . “ c ^ 
authors of both the last two chapters exam Plc, what he says about the 
nnrth 8ypt ?! ace in the Senerai area of Sljj!?*. of „ ,he “Neolithic of Capsian 
northen 1 Entrea rather than further ;„ nu !R n correct what is said earlier 
snuih »inno ihfl R P( t ft.* r™, f n r n wn m WuHipwn s chapter. 


South along [heRedSea Coast or even in PWllipsonVdiapte?: 

of 0ab -cl- M andeb. .The chapter by Harlan on the 
Erifr^fi b ISh , Cd e 1 n ?P, 0rium on the on 8*ns of Indigenous African 
coa f couId have drawn on afinculture is the shortest and most 
:c S« ! . freesna t i vc to southern ¥ the h “k -Trhaps 

nriSnJ C£n ^ e - and P oId were tl! ^ bec?UBe , i£ is written % * 

desfrld Ae Egyptians non-«rchaeologi s t. Conscientiously 

f? na * fit ,ands *0 the ®“ tI0u j. archaeologists are at a 
!S» of dlci . r do, nam. They did tremendous disadvantage in their 
AkvSmje'TP 6 "" amb '. tlons like the ^ting because their hUerpretations 
[ S -' anS °. r Hitti,es : °ncc tajf *o be so carefully hedged about 
aid irnS mtegnly was assured with perhaps”. Hwlan’? chafer 
routes lo needed materials 8 refreshing contrast. He Hats 

There Sft lean lnd ^oua cultivated plants 
EsJSn ^..widespread «“»«««* complex (of whic? five 


In summary, one can say that this 
volume Is as good and as up-to-date a 
description of the present state of 
knowledge on this vast topic as one is 
in addition it provides 
authOTitahve interpretation in the best 
traditions of scholarship. It offers an 
invaluable mine of data for the 
specialist student and the scholar, 
rather than a broad canvas, discussing 
mqjor issues, painted for the benefit of 
the general reader. The trees are bo 
many and are so conscientiously 
described that it will require a lot of 
hard work for many readers before 
they can get a view of the wood. 

One would like to see published a 
smaller volume, using the data so 
pain8tak]nelv nihnwi ih. 


have to be so carefully hedged about 

J52JL ap ?. • Harlan’s chapter 
forms a refreshing 1 contrast. He fists 


SS In; south-west 

d i m ? u tics still leave us 
very mucih In the dark about the things 


® v i denc e fat* widespread 
Egyptian influence throughout the 
continent, from western to southern 

pSJ ’ a \ hflS been claimed by som™ 
Even where some claims are 
eventually proven, as now they are 

not, any cultural diffusiop is likely to 


cereals), twenty 


I . w * UIUIIUJ ill 

cartv ^African history. Ochieng's 
identification of African poverty and 
backwardness” has already been 
referred to. Others are of two kinds; 
before the break-out of hominids from 
Africa, and afterwards. The first sort 


for* * iirwujr i or 

JS? ZSSTS!- f Com P Iex (including A,r »ca. and afterwards, me nrsi sun 
anZiCi „ of yam). are ^ eme3 in history ofmankind- 

f 2 r lhe Et h.ippian complex suc h 88 (he relationships between 
c f rea,s ); All these environment and behaviour in humaa 
- • ab homesticates make nonsense evolution, between behaviour and 

~ " — — -—*•*— — “ ■ — J -huglnlnav 


=r 

TK« umnW k» more np^iiltorlv 


R0U.ton.itor oondllEons of poRuU- .^Id U 


ibyans raifier than direct contact. 


tlon stress. 


economic, .deino; 


• is o6rt>an^ ICr ° n subt ^ abaru n Africa c 1 rc uimtuncS 

. 0^ !»fc. was constricted by 

«S MI ■* 96 .7 . P?Ppr pnt ic be surrounding deserts but "tK 

wW'Swm? r ,* n ? § lvins M,bc ^Semcnt ; Sf “ 35S £5. 

r teSU' tsss^jHcM 

khnt*l° j .mp^ehted; negroid, 1 ■ discussion whether this arose ' 

Khoisan and related to caucasdid"' , and spread to the NiJoiip fri2i2 » 'i 
One trjny cbmimiit thnf it • soiith J , 


arid social 


»ont which made the 
developments possible - the 
,‘™. food -collecting td 


processes 


-D7 -- «—ww tl , Wt(kw _ 

r^?® e ■ food-collectTriR jh^ Uanicnu,i IO 811 anoerstanama of 

food-producing: a chapter by Oabriel ^ processes of centralization 
Camps bn the ; koinni^ r urbanization and #**> £*£*** 
pastoralisrt and S va " on ' to ■ wl l ich “ «» 8ubj«tT f Ttot« 

tawirt g a 

respecti the least satisfactory ft th| v * a «*e Nilc^valley (he ^ 

that f Th?«b° f 11 was wrl tten ibefore Ojhenjeliev®' that fte 

^ ei 5 , are no references to |?f ds ground at these early dates were 
u . Sriiith’s excavations ' at ® rans wild grasses which 

^uaiitMc : nor jo .dark .millet; 


mdu S' ti 1 What did the (eg. loss of oestnis), and tFe 

• * xuaiiui, r^m at, en live on before.' the development of speech and lanfluage. 

concerned cha P^W ore & C roS*°Th " and Aaiatic If® 5CCOnd ^ ouId ** more peSlkSy 

de JeSSmAi? th L same economic domesSl Ph «ristence of these African, with an intermediate position 

.PoiTl. which made the AfS^rnihf ? e “Equity of 8 *eme such as the relationship 

^ric^ ^cultural techniques are between environment and the 

. nqamental to an understanding of development of culture by H. erectus 

. and H. sanipnx A oriAiiihim lo rhAnnA 


dlli r UJ II, CfflVfHa 

and H . sapiens , Agriculture is the one 
topic that has been given thematic 
treatment, but . other “Africari" 
themes could be concerned with 
demography (however difficult it is at 
memomeiu to obtain reliable daw! 
2,000,000 is suggested as the 


is suggesieu as mu 
population ofBgyptin Early Dynastic 
times, surely a high percentage of the 
total . : population of the whole 
continent at the time), the history of 
rne languages of Africa, social 
organization and stratification, the 
aevelqpmentpf genetic groupings and . 
meu- interrelationships, metallurgy, 
religion, settlement patterns, me 
causes and mechanics, of cultural 
change, ■ exchange systems. 


ihm tliqso Said (b r related 7 ^ ' The 

The oldest is over 25,000 yeara old! be reiarS^^f arei P 


iftfUite of ibis vil 


; , .Jnlerycntions. T 

^author’s advc 
(7lh . millcnniU 
■ ftoepopdent. c 
doiheatlcaUqnft 
well ultimately: 
but pt pfep 


■ate the 1 


wmi m present the- evldpnrti- 1- ’"“‘esauus- nun er*salh«m™' uic pocRcw-ui. 

cither slender pnd open to aE«?iJj ' b w . it ^rks t«^. “., bur ^ wealthy and ’ it will be 
explanation (pollen grafts o^fn 9^ u bett6r riiodel!2er!s 2 bt ,. c!ear ; predominantly a library : reference 
«■ jhilreoti foKf •• H of . , vol W. .Air concerned with' die 

1 vttc*»ic ;"_j n r ,0 nn of already adbotSKmi^Ti”! Mmi prehistory of Africa must be : gratefol 

^ of life y amuSw P ^kf^^ ar y '■[ 1 . t0 ftcCarnbridsrc University FfrS for 


. pptieryir j 

;>quipmelTjt. 
,’preh^(qrTc 
WA-SIrtd 
with the Is 




art history 


Idealism in the round 


Michael Baxandall 

Justus Bier 

TDmann Riemenschnelder: His Life 
and Work 

128pp. Lexington; University Press 
of Kentucky. $27.50. 

08131 1428 4 

Riemenschneider, considered as a 
monograph subject, is the most bulky 
of the sculptors of the early German 
Renaissance. His lane workshop left 
more pieces of sculpture than any 
other, and also a fair number of 
documents. The typical Riemen- 
schneider problems are above 
all ones of the reconstruction of 
ensembles. His work was a peat victim 
of the Barockisierung of Franconian 
churches, and hundreds of figures 
dispersed from a dozen complexes 
have to be grouped and reconstituted. 

Justus Bier's work on Riemen- 
schneider has been a scholarly 
marathon. In the early 1920s he wrote a 
doctoral dissertation on early Riemen- 
schneider under the supervision 
of Heinrich Wfilfflin. This was a 
basis for the first book, TUmatui 
Riemenschneider: Diefrilhen Werke of 
1925. The next instalment came, from 
a different publisher but in the same 
format, in 1930 and covered middle- 
period Riemenschneider: Die reifen 
werke. A serial monograph, more 
systematic than anything on tne subject 
before, was under way. 

But fa the 1930s Bier moved to 
America, first to teach and later to be a 
distinguished museum director; from 
the 1940s he was publishing articles on 
Riemenschneider again but the 
concluding volumes of the monograph 
had to wait. Finally, in the 1970s, they 
came: Diespdten Werke in Stein (1973) 
and Die sptiien Werke in Holz (i978). 
What is more, they were produced in 
just the same format as the early 
volumes, Verlag Schroll of Vienna 


deserve great credit for this sensitive 
achievement: here, in the age of the 
kaolin-coated wodge, were the same 
type, the same lay-out. and above all 
the same weird, shiny, yellowish paper 
a small Franconian publisher had 
chosen half a century before - and very 
attractive they are. The integrity of the 
whole, Bier I-1V (1925-78), had been 
maintained. 

But the Tilmann Riemenschneider 
under review is not an English version 
of this big work. It is an adaptation For 
American readers of a small book Bier 
produced in 1931 for the fourth 
centenary - Tlbnan Riemenschneider: 
Ein Gedenkbuch. It consists of an 
Introductory essay on Riemenschneideris 
life; one hundred and twenty-eight 
pages of plates; a quite full and 
discursive Catalogue of sixteen Items in 
North American museums; a much 
more summary catalogue of thirty of 
the most outstanding items in 
Germany; and a twelve-page list of all 
those works Bier accepts as authentic, 
this being keyed to the page references 
. in the big four-volume Bier. 

For the Riemenschneider student 
the main interest will lie in the section 
on North American Riemenschneiders, 
which mostly consists of single fi- 
gures, but several of high quality. 
(The United Kingdom could not 
offer a comparable range.) For the 
general reader in Europe, at least, 
the main value probably lies in the 


the light of newer documentary funds 
but remains faithful to Bier's view of 
Riemenschneider as the lyric idealist 
of German sculpture. In the cata- 
logues Bier distinguishes more crisply 
than is nowadays usual between 
works entirely from Riemenschneid- 
er’s own hana, partly from his hand, 
and not from his hand but from the 
hands of assistants executing his de- 
signs. 

It is a pity that the illustrations may 
not convey very much of Riemen- 


Forms in the light 


Charles Hope 

John Steer 

Alvtae Vlvarini: His Art and Influence 
311pp. 152 black-and-white 
mostrations. Cambridge University 
Press. £49.50. 

0521 23363 1 

Like Giovanni Bellini, Alvise Vlvarini 
■ Came from a family of Venetian 
pauvters. But unlike his more 
celebrated contemporary he remained 
?*seatially a highly skilled craftsman, 
gW qu«» acquiring the status dl 
.. altitudes of a creative artist; and 
wrereas BeUini was often praised by 
mmjanista and poets, Alvise does not 
bave ^ een mentioned In a 
Wellterary text during his lifetime., 
fjtldly adoptinjg the innovations of 
“wre gifted painters such as Antoriello 
u^ na “ e usually achieved ft his 
•work a superficially modem flavour, 
rarely seems to have made an 
original contribution. . His most 
jjBQactrye qualify , as an artist was a 
^Pation with quasl-sculptural' 

2® b « figures have a plasticity quite 
SlEir i n V ei *etian painting, of this 
hut this was to have little 
■Uuenceqn his. successors. ‘ ' j 

■ ,t,. Al £ se was not mentioned at all- in 

■ ^rion of Vasari's Lives, 
S u ,gh m fte second edition, 

• 5 ? S®**? J?- J568, there is a description 
J t$>of his pictures j part of the cycle 
p-i^prica! siibjects'-in the Ducal 
which Giovanni and Gentile 
- CT ? contributed, and which was 1 
ft 1577; Thereafter Alvise ' 

gfeues&feRSjs 

vSr? aad his uncle Bartolomeo. ‘ 
' 'tttffi 8 ' “feoiars ,have discussed his . 

wt until. .UoW ' the drily ; 

.■/Btetes'sras. 

: whichfyaspublishedlri ’ 

. : Steer /, has mqdaijd 


fuller analysis of Alvlse’s place in the 
history of Venetian painting. 

Alvise Vlvarini: His Art and 
Influence follows a standard pattern, 
with an introduction outlining Alvise's 
development, a summary of the 
documents relating to his career and on 
extensive ana comprehensive 
catalogue. The plates, without being 
spectacular, are dear and generally 
informative, with a good selection of 
comparative illustrations. Steer's 
greatest strength is ft the stylistic 
analysis of individual pictures; his 
conclusions about detailed issues of 
dating also inspire confidence. He is 
knowledgeable and informative on the 
role of assistants. Many of his 
observations about Alvise's possible 
influence on younger painters seem 
justified on the . evidence now 
available, but the loss of the paintings 
ft the Ducal Palace inevitably makes 
atiy assessment of Ai visa’s later career 
highly speculative. 

Professor Steer’s discussion of more 
specifically historical Issues is less 
satisfactory, particularly in his 
treatment of Alvise’s work ip the Ducal 
Palace. It is not: the case that . he was 
employed there on equal terfts with 
the Bellini brothers, nor did he begin 
work only in 1492. Both Gentile arid 
Giovanni Bellini wefe promised state 
sinecures from the outset, whereas 
Alvise initially agreed to accept a lump 
sum. for each picture he completed. 


schneidcr’s distinction. For the 
work in Germany - which means the 
best work - Bier lias usually been loyal 
to the photographs he hus always used. 
Most of these were specially made 
between the wars, often under Bier’s 
own supervision, by a WQrzburg 
photographer, und were in conscious 
reaction against the meretricious side- 
lighting and excessive tonal contrasts 
that were a curse of much sculpture 
photography of the time. As 
photographs of record, and well 
reproduced as they are in the big Bier, 
there is still much to be said for their 
austerity and scruples. But indif- 
ferently reproduced as they are here, 
thev suffer disproportionately and 
make a grey impression. 

Still, it is good to have in English 
even a small volume on Riemen- 
schneider by Bier, and particularly at 
this time, when a new cycle is 
beginning and in a new manner. For in 
1978, the year of Bier IV, a working- 

E was set up, centred on the Berlin 
iim, to study the most crucial 
episode in the early Riemenschneider, 
the MUnnersladt Altar of 1490-92 and 
its widely dispersed sculptures. This is 
thought to be the work ft which 
Riemenschneider moves from 
polychrome to monochrome wood 
sculpture. A dozen historians, 
restorers, chemists and archivists 
contributed specialized skills. The 
sculptures were brought together, 
restored and scientifically examined, 
colloquia were held over thenvand an 
exhibition put on at WQrzburg. The 
group's exhaustive report takes up the 
greater part of the most recent issue of 
the Zeitschrlft des Deutschen Verebts 
ftlr Kunstwlssenschaft, XXXIV, 1980 
(1981): it brings a new precision to the 
old problems and opens up quite new 
lines of interest too. But, as the authors 
say, their point of departure had been 
basically the pages in Bier's first 
volume, half-a-century old. This would 
be true of most other Riemenschneider 

K roblems one might address. An art 
istorian could not hope for more. 


ments which refer, to Its original 
location, date and price. These ore now 
lost, but it would certainly be worth 
investigating the ecclesiastical archives 
of Belluno, as well as the unpublished 


This was In 148$. Four years later the 
original agreement was modified i so 
that he received a salary as’ an advance 
against his. filial payment.' Steer 
repeatedly asserts that in 1492 Alvise 
was requested tq work more rabidly, •. 
arid concludes that as a paintef he was 
SloW and relatively unproductive; but I 
can find no basis for this claim in the. 
document cited ft its support. Again, 
the question, of the number of canvases 
which Alyise wis supposed tq produce 
Is.; not adequately., examined; tft 
document of i507 to which Stde'rrefefs 
is more aihbiguous than, ^e supposes. 

In theCaseOfthe Belluno altatpiecfS 
Alvise’Si largest religious picture,, fT is 
likely ; .that . more , remains ,. to be 
discOvor^ Eighteenth and nmpreenth- 
cffliturv writeW ‘ mention ; ‘;dqcu* 
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or uenuno, as well as the. unpublished 

B , in the librafy there, of the local 
in, Doglionf. Professor Steer, : 
however, does hot seem to have done 
so. Instead he suggests that Alvise's 

g atron may have been simultaneously 
!astellan of Belluno and a Procurator 
in Venice, which is clearly impossible. 
Another problematical Issue is 1 the 
relationship between Alvise arid 
Jacopo de' Barbari. In his discussion of 
this subject, although Steer Claims to 
be adopting Pignatti's chronology for 
Jacopo’s prints, he seriously mis- 
represents it. ! 

These shortcomings: do not 
substantially detract from the value of 
the book. Alyise may not have been an 
artist of the first rank, but his work 'has 
to be taken into account in' any 
discussion of late: fifteenth-century 
Venetian painting, Professor Steer • 
deserves our gratitude for establishing 
the basic outline of his career iri s way 
that is unlikely to.be superseded.- But, 
considering the exorbitant price of the 
book^it is .deploftble, that; so many 
accents arq "missing in Italian 
quotations j and that expressions like 
•The I Frari” and “the ll Redentore" ■! 
hrive been permitted. \ ■ !;• 

■ ■ ■[ ■ ‘ I ' ■■ . . - m — ^ 

The * BeauX'Arts and ' Nineteenth- 
Century French Architecture, e dited by 
Robin Middleton (280pp. with 202 
illustrations. Thames and Hudson. 
£18. 0 500 340S6 2) contains eleven 
essays on the traditions arid influences 
of the Ecole des Bqaux-Arts ft 
nineteenth-century France. These 
include “The Ecole des Bearix-Arts 
and the classical tradition" by Joseph 
Rykwert, "Planning and building ft ’ 
towns: the system of the Bfttlments 
Civils iri France, 1795-1848’' by 
Georges Teyssot, ‘’Early architec- 
tural periodicals’' ;. by Helene 
Lipstadt. “The competition for the • 
Grand Prix in 1824” by Neil Levine and 


Should a University 

• Tak^ a formal position oh contro- 
versial political issuea.such aB the 

.Vietnam War? ... 

•Give preferential treatment to 
minority students and faculty?. 

• Pay local properly taxes? . 

- • Boycott companies thptusc unfair 
labor practices? . 

• Buy stock in Sorith Afrienn firms? 

• Give tech nical assistance to countries 
with repressive governments? 


Soda] Responsibilities of: the Modern XJniversity 

Derek Bok }A'- 

President,. H award University 

Today's universities are under enor- 
\ mous pressure to' help solve social 
problems whild continuing their pri- , 

■, mary mission of teaching and research. 

In thjs timoly book, DerefcBokdia- 
cusses the univereity’s ptroper ifole in 
. addressing a wide mnge or coptfovei- j 

. si pi social issues;.- . 

.. Hie book ft must reading for anyone 
. concerned with the ethical; moral, and ; ; *.-• . 

social obligations of modmViiniveraities. . ‘ 1 ' 

.. "Avery thoughtful book. The beet ’• • * * / 

x ■' discu88lonlhavereadonthdinofa! •• 

\ !.* LJJ **!• _ ..'..I . !• . :• * 


\ dilemmas involved in the operation of •' . 

-1. the modem university, and the intense, , 

* ' . • diflicultfea they riosel— Clark Kerr 

. - -- £ii jo ; ... . 

; v ; '-v- .-: ; : V ■; 

, H^ard Ufiivenaty Piress .i . 
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Ad ding to the howl of anguish 


David Sweetman 

Ncugi wa Tiiionu'o 
D evil on (he Cross 

254pp. Heinemann. £7.50. 

0 435 9065 J 8 

Waninga, the protagonist of Devil on 
me Cross, has a recurring nightmare: 
• instead of Jesus on Ihe Cross, she 
would see the Devil, with skin as while 
as that of a very fat European she once 
suw near the Rift Valiev Sports Club . 
being crucified by people in tattered 


Show script when put into English - 
hardly makes this n jolly read. But then 
me book wasn't written for whitefolks. 
It was written for Ngugi's own people, 
m their own language. From which he 


has made an English translation. The 
signs arc that this is very much a 
second-best affair over which the 
author has not wasted much trouble, 
for where the English isn't over- 

(lntoifnrl nr (nib... i - . 


symbolic fantasy, as the lovers find 
themselves summoned to n gathering 
of all the great crooks of Kenya to elect 
the greatest of their number. One 
claims to sell imported foreign air, 
another has made a fortune by running 


Two-thirds in, the novel might have 
been finished as a work of ironic 


all that they have experienced over the 
past twenty years and to propose a 
solution: the road of action, wherever 
that may lead. 

It is a simple, folksy tract, meant for 
the just-literate or to be read aloud to 
fne illiterate; hence what to us are its 
idiosyncrasies: the litany of street 
names adds that essential ring of truth 
for the farmer who may have 


•'* |*”p a *^but Ngugj was™! p4>JS" 0 “ ,em P led “ “PF with the maie thal is 
book is well worth reading, for what to leave things like that. In the final third !f? * y on a,s rare visits. The 

J * “ . rambling 


« mt(> MU, 

SSS cr “«fied by people in tattered 4 . waning,, s una „, l5 a mciMpilur 
dmhes- like the ones she used to see in lhe Kenva she knows, a land that has 
fiondem - and after three days, when replaced its colonial masters with a 
he was in the throes of death, he would rapacious black £lite who act as 
be taken from the Cross by black n,ld ° lemcn for the foreign capital that 
people m suits and lies, and. thus £bntinues io exploit the country's poor 
restored to life, he would mock The , flamboyant greed of this dhte is 
Waninga.*’ made more unbearable bv the 

h.»rtrn*« nf Ihntn u,P, n had boon 


virtues ilS f ‘ U " S fffi anI f merae as wish- 

fulfilment: the peasants rise up and 

Wariinga's dream is a metaphor for ^ ,hleV ^ and , Wariin g a 

■ becomes an activist and revolutionary. 


discursive style, the rambling 
reminiscences are essential features of 
peasant story-telling everywhere. 

This book marks the end of a cosy 


PotagS r, of n fhis r notl: wlotoflS 

his central character a wo™n a S 
give his book such a surprising ivdtl « 
r»fn? d “/° r When Wa riinga is®Sh 

seduc r ed S and e ab e andoTeS ht^sheS 

him and walks out on the lot oft£f 


made more unbearable bv' "the 
nitterness of those who had been 


” cn ? l, £. h in f , ,iaI 10 show (hat deluded by the promises r 
the white reader is in for n rough ride, Independence. The story of Wariintz 
not merely from the moral (one of the «s (he story of thal disillusion, tofr 


working as a motor mechanic, learning 
judo in readiness for the coming 
struggle. 6 

A rough ride indeed; and this from a 
man who was chairman of the 
Literature Department at Nairobi 
University, a respected novelist in 
whai was settling down to be the AfLii 
tradition. It is obvious that to a foreign 
reader the background to the book is 
an essential prerequisite, and although 
the publishers briefly outline the facts 
of Ngugi s detention - for writing what 


Heavy sessi ons 

Vf.Vhc.9l Trend b. ? gS^ 


from toe moral (one oi me ■» «« story oi mat disillusion irih 

Ihc metl ' ods useti to get Wl [houI an y n i tempi at subtlety ' a , n ess ^ ntial prerequisite, and although 

££$ MsaasssasS 

SsjfaasBJan snsrsSrJS? s&.'SJSrfdb 

SMiSSS ifs^THs 


Agss pjfs.tsatsS 

■ digresses in the mnnnpr rtf 0,9 ou ° n the dust-jacket, as perishable 


Church and the sewing-machine shop, 
al Jh® , Kaka Hotel bus stop . 


digresses in the manner of 'the oral dust 'i acket - fl s perishable a 

(radilion as each adds his or her life- , WKBhfS * 


* . , - V a ail ju , 

exactness^'overlaW will] mSKSmmx auhe moras^ffheft' * h ? wlof an | ulsh 
or riling (hat ahvayssounds like aGaon 


tradition as each adds his or her life- aTmnM.i. l . 
story to the collective howl of anguish SSaJl? b ! en th u sub J ect df an 
at the morass of theft and misery^ at is b® a? ?hS Si **1® fr0I !. t - of the 

no h vr„3s% a 

naturaJistic stylo only to p lu ngo us into 5 S ?!o?leT^'S^ 


MichaeJ Trend 

David Stuart Ryan 

Looking for Kathmandu 

251pp. Kozmik Press Centre. 48A 
Astonville Street, London SW18. 
£6.50. 

0 905 11605 4 

£ av . id Stuart Ryan's Looking for 
Kathmandu is a novel for those who 
can remember the Pudding Shop in 
Istanbul - that halfway house for 

ihT? * m th jv 1960s on their way to 
the enlightened East. Here there was a 

JjS|i ade l n and sticky cakes, 

hashish and blood. Ryan is a late 
entrant - perhaps the last - in the genre 
of Sixties- Journey-to-the-East novels. 

ainm thm —c r 


closure 


days. -You arVso lucky* Z be SR 

But’ h e ° fn" f h ‘, d f 6,1 trUthS "’ hfl8is 
But he in fact learns to despise the 

peoples and cultures through which he 

moves - the dirty Turk, the sK 

Persian. The closer he gets to the Easf 

b ™ e . ver > the more acceptable the 

K2S?_ bec f m ® - tbe Afghans and 

JvShSii 1 * P u C d and dragged-to-the- 

eyeballs, as he sees them. 

Peter's ignorance of the history of 
the countries through which he travels 
is great. His forays into “philosophy" - 
the point of his wanderings - are 
obscure: “To make love in a country is 
to know its mood detailedly, for it is 
seen in its own light as a provider of life 
and the thistle and the boulder strewn 
mountainside, they^ appreciated, also 


and . cared for its own. " 'But whatever other 


Heirs to the dream 


Carol Riimonc J? k £ s U P, a scholarship to Saxon 

aroi Kumens College. Thus her author sets her on a 

T“ which, undrairtatically and 

Alice Walker painfully. She must leam to balance Ihe 

Meridian 2SJ 11 k*? love ,i' an on “pff affair with a 

weak but well-meaning 1 character 

Si y° men ' s Press - £ 2.9S. and ,he ,flr g er demands 

0 7043 3885 8 of her dedication to her people. 

The adult Meridian is selfless 
Kw Can’t Keep a Good Woman Down S? ur> undernourished and rather 

.“s»ay-“.' = sr 

lZ°- 433884X ■ convincing, modern, secular Sm 

Toni Cade Bambiih physical collapse and 

LADE BAMBARA subsequent survival symbolize 

The Salt Eaters nevertheless a kind of spiritual 

295pp. The Women’s Press, £3.50 BJEd t d L menslon is 

- - - • personalitv whoa* vnlnnrnHISlv rirfirt fc 


impossible and. one imagines, the 
novels of reminiscence have run out. 
Reading this book one wonders, if it 
does not represent the beginning of a 

admired in a similar spirit not because journey and fertile genre° th ** thC 
it represents a flowerinn nf Mart rrv- . . 5 _ . 


Afghanistan the Joumev itself it : "r — ~ --- - 

impossible and. one imaainS the the placid and “caring" East has 

1 imagines, the on these Westerners there is no doubt 


a lowering of black or The r 

be?,U,S^“?“ S , , ; [ “A.„ bu !.^ u “ a ' "P r v *1 


plot holds no surprises. It is the 
if an ex-Vietnam soldier, Peter, 


beat It bring, to Ufa the varied scents who on hi, way from Europe to the 


and colours of human experience. 


trayejs rough, encounters 


You Can’t Keep a Good Woman Down 

asx“ n ’ !Prt,, '“ . 

Toni Cade Bambara 
. The Sail Eaters 

295pp. The Women’s Press. £3.50, 

0 7043 3882 3 , 

These three books are difficult in that, 


their readers; they are also, at best, 

SE3 


po»b ? ali ty whose vui tierab J I i ly7s he L Is 

l ° Merldia J 1, s tough, practical 
Mary) turns out to be another kind of 


«nu passionately visionnry 

w1,I 1 a . 9 URlit y of the Mary) turns out to be another kind of 
epicpoem^Tliey are heirs to Ihe dream strength, testifies to. the breadth of the 

« kiiiHifenSln ' rjw 


Lutbe ^ and are at the writer's humanitarinnl&m The 
sametimecommilted and cooHy clear- narrative itself Is solidly const rue ted 

and makes powerful use of svmhnie inn 


P r ° 8 rcss. The 
femimsm of both writers is the source 
0f r detachment: although the 

is focussed through, and fo spmdexter!! 
even dnnlnishcd by, the often more 
urgcntIy_peraonal quest for sexual 


— — — •• vopvueii^, nasr 

WrikSTrSE The Salt J a,ers ' b y variety °f ^ls. getT'i'iw^lnXife 
c f on ara P° ra *y Toni Cade fights, periSdicaffy runs out of money 
2 SL bl “ 2 * J tbe most ambitious of fP®nds much of his time under t^e 
inmni Its narrative. Influence of drugs followinc “heaw 

"coMnmwJ a «»! »u? C,C t0 ? ash ' back > sessiona meets up with a guru, then 
^riS?*S5S? ^ thi u a fcw hohrs comes home, and so on. But it is not 

sss.,SS£Jv Jaa zx m p,onh “ di,,urbs - — ^ 

Staying m touch 

Sssasraste — . 

Alannah Hopkln 

guide beriav fte writes ^nden^to m *«i*n Schwabtz 
S3 0 '*. * Realities 

description of a ^litlral°me^ne slows Ratkus - £ 6 .95. 

inough there are some sharp satirica • . 

touches, as in an aside about “the old The Jder behind Realities is very 


on these Westerners there is no doubt 
that they jump to the front of Ihe 

become jJi Uoue of " natJves " when they 

Ryan’s style of writing is dense. 
Many of his sentences are overloaded 
to the point of bursting and his 
punctuation is often an obstacle course 
for the reader. One misspelling is 
particularly ironic: because of tneir 
intellectual links” our heroes see 
themselves as "priviligedfsic] products 
of privileged societies*. Trie publishers 
have further aided and abetted the 
author by accepting a very low 
standard of production. 


Alannah Hopldn 

Marian Schwartz 

Realities 

337pp. Piatkus. £ 6 . 95 . 

0 86188 156" 7 


with a model family, put his desk In 
ottler late one Thursday night and, 
while Jenny and the children were 
sleeping, went into his oak-panelled 
garage and asphyxiated himself with 
fumes from his Mercedes. Over a year 
later, as Jenny writes her dispassionate 
account of- the incident, she is as 
puzzled as the reader about the motive, 
for his suicide. 


manner reminiscent of Tonf Morrison-. 0Ver in , tbe "°, vel consists of During ‘the next months she writes 

The short stories by thesame author fe3’« Orer^I 51 n ! anworkerI hii JenrUfor Wea Ve r writea to compulsively, night after night, 
You Can’t Keeo a or ' aimino d see J * 18 almost to be he j dead husband Richard while she describing for Richard the details of 

Duwt.. land tn ba^ w bUv imS,H" *h?iSS.lSS!E?75S “’S® ' mSS* to - har naw lffe, foS haradf lo go back 

Often ruggedly open-ended inborn ' writfhg has the kln5 rtf because ,be works w«i The device ' aR d re-examine thdr marriage to find 

AjL dsd W3ft syt-ja=tc:iiK 

- - - storv aeniilres a fonv whirh Avh, n 4e - old People's home, her battles with her 


HlHfimiEngHi 


Inherent in historical racism and atiu ■ on pprnogranhv'‘ a,, d ^slill able to articulate fr* faith u? n , L ' , ' , 

twjeagueriiig most atjempts at honest ' In tbe “st “the dream’’. ' f“|hin R .J® bear [he first few page: 

~~ ' : Whard ' am0d6lhU!ba " da n§' 

... k the most accessible of the , ^ th iSrgSSS^JJPsrs-Tfe- •' Note on the T, amn , , t>- v ■ i; 

Tama N a T a fLr t8 m 

‘ «*ucalfoh community* WroondS bS tiLlSt mai}, . . 

counts solely to the exhortation <* bS!) -- jP? 9 - I*®J rea kero^ne over thrtlz own bodl^ . 


the first few pages how and StrainS ° f S “ 

idel husband and father pr ™ usltfe * - 

— ' . ' . • • The restraints imposed on the 

narrative by the realistic use of the 


rt -i^l^psaia Mas-* —w. 


" 3 ly ’ : herarhe s pregnant , 

; xr A ;.Hpp.r-wU, ng ,. . ,, r « 


■riighty image of a KUndl^Makar 


streets, gave if 
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tone. There Ts a chilling intimacy about 
: .,the' matrimonial fights, and 
• descriptions of Jenny's rare sexyal 
;adventures are prefaced by iuch 
remarks as “I realise that I bavin t 

given you much preparation for what I 

am about to say, but. I honestly can t 
think of a tactful approach." But tbe. 
rigk 8 Marian Schwartz *? as ^ en 0 ^j 

Greasepaifll and Ghosts, edited by 
Pefet Haining (219pp.' William 
■ .-Klinber.. <538? 0 )l&W8 4), ! : an ; 
*, anthojogy of . . . “Strange ana 

0<.mn«» lla al ctnvfag frniTl til© WOflO Oi. 


CFO S fi 1 PV-Mnl 1 « Supernatural stories from the world oi 
•. v LlOl|ft 0 Q Theatre”, Includes (aids .by Abraham 
— v ' 'ii'-v;-- V 1 ' » s -' - •' Linoplri, Bram Stoker, Sarah Bern* 

. ,• •<- harQt, Orion WclIes. 
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fiction 


She into space 


TLS JUNE 18 1982: 677 


David Montrose 

Amanda Hemingway 
P syche 

235pp. Faber. £7.95. 

0571 11875 5 

Thanks to William Burroughs, Kurt 
Vonnegut, and Doris Lessing, among 
others, readers are becoming 
accustomed to the (occasionally 
dubious) distinction between SF 
writers and those who utilize SF forms. 
Amanda Hemingway’s first novel aims 
for the latter company. 

The opening chapter introduces its 
eponymous heroine: a beautiful young 
woman living an ivory tower existence 
on a barren planet far distant in time 
and space. Pzyche's fellow tower- 
dwellers - the only people she has 
encountered since infancy- are Doctor 
Cornzin, her reclusive father, and 
Goloro, an authentic dumb waiter 
(Pzyche has been educated by 
computer). Into this closed society 
comes Pzyche’s sister, Tnoe, unborn 
when the Doctor rejected his wife and 
the world. For the first time. Pzyche 
experiences emotions, a personal 
relationship; even saying “good 
morning" requires practice. 

To this point, the novel is somewhat 
reminiscent of Angela Carter’s Heroes 
and Villains- though Hemingway does 
not have Carter's lush style- and seems 
set to chronicle Pzyche's de- 
conditioning. This expectation - 
supported by the title, the dust jacket 
notes, even the picture on the cover- is 


thoroughly confounded by a rapid shift 
into space opera. 

Carter's novel owed much to the 
mainstream SF of John Wymlliam's 
The Chrysalids ; Pzyche draws on older 
models: the Challenger stories of 
Conan Doyle, Riaer Haggard's 


romances. Buck Rogers serials. We 
have a lost city, fabulous treasure (in 
the form of mineral deposits), multiple 
murders, a Napoleon of interplanetary 
crime, even an absent-minded 
professor of archaeology. The civilized 
universe is endangered: 

"You must listen," said Caleth, for 
the fourth or fifth time. ‘‘The issue is 
not just one of money or even of 
crime. Mammonite reserves form 
the basis for the economies of nil the 
galactic superpowers. The wealth of 
a planet can be measured in a single 
crystal. Our hidden puppeteer is not 
dealing in platinum or wildcat gold; 
he is dealing in governments and 
spacefleets, in empires and men. 
The souls of presidents will be his 
small change. The balance of power 
will be his plaything. Wc must stop 
that, at any cost . . . 

Pzyche is relegated to a sub-plot, her 
subsequent perils largely consisting of 
unsuccessful assaults on her virginity. 
Matters eventually resolve themselves 
into a happy ending. The arch-villain, 
discomfited, succumbs to heart- 
failure; Pzyche has her virginity intact, 
and she and Tnoe find true love. 

Throughout, suspicions of a spoof 
wax and wane. Certainly, Hemingway 
indulges in some judicious sending-up 
of the genre: her archaeologist, for 
instance, has previously discovered a 
Hidden City, a Lost City, and a 


Dying, dying, dying 


J. K. L. Walker 

Alan Franks 

Boyehester’s Bugle 

186pp. Heinemann. £6.95. 

0434 27060 I 

Newspaper publishing, it appears, 
feces stirring times as the age of 
Gutenberg draws to a close and its 

n! o_i art ^ acta take their place in 
tne Science Museum alongside Wntt’s 
steam engine. “Better we bow our 
heads to bathe joyously in the blood of 
progress”, claims Sizer, the egregious 
syslems expert who is to usher in 
New Ir ecb to the Bugle, Alan Franks’s 


because you see they Just don’t make 
'rPhffe any more." Such passion and 
rhetoric Quickly unhinge tne Coming 
ROtos remain cooler: Stuart 
stumdge from Compucomp - “With a 
iront-end system and single-key 
stroking, the VpT operator, once he 
«wed himself in, can scroll up at 
wit ; or old Hubbard, wily descendant 
Sf die group’s founder, who finds that 
°’ Ws oldest and most immutable 
Pk ? plos were locked in civil war . . . 
‘^-dpposition to change - and the 
prom motive. In a straight fight only a 
jgwould have putmoney on the first 

,. As ]o r the journalists, Boychester, 
roc editor, grotesquely isolated in a 
self-esteem fed by years Of vox pop 
Jjw-wnUng, the corrupting flattery 
« loca notabilities (Grosz-fodder to a 
person^ and the huge adoring embraces 
this nch Weybtidgernurtured wife, 
3 r « up fresh triumphs from the 
K^ crysta 1 VDT screens banked 
JJJf^utly in the new Holbom 
■K 5, Such optimism finds rio echo in 
rJfh.ilT 5 BoVchester's reporters 
2 0l T . D Wr andDavid Cantina, the 
“} s hman and:. the unassimilated 
Dreams haunt them in The 
their drab Kilbum lodging- 
The ageing Dwyer sees ms 
2 SX 5 - ^freedom incorporated in his 
• 25 ? Hafcrty, herooThis sprawling 
p”^r tQ 'he-c°mpleted play about the 
hiVil , n ' scattered among. the lining of 
'SiS^*** hk office' drawer and the 
Mitor^s pockets (“NBB’ch’st as mqdel 

.’amta.-b » 


Forgotten City. and ennfuscs 
memories of the three. The scnd-iips. 
though, are loo widely dispersed in be 
llie whole point. Elsewhere, Ihc novel 
seems to usk for serious consideration. 
Ai times, it is difficult to oblige, 
especially in the later stages, where 
Pzyche and Tnne, together with the 
brave companions who have 
assembled about them, escape in the 
nick of time from a planet about to 
explode. The episode might have 
worked had some parodic perspective 
defused the cliche - recognized as such 
even in Kingsley Amis's beloved 
Golden Age - but, if there is any 
humour in Hemingway's presentation, 
it is so deadpan as to be invisible. 

Hemingway is attempting to have 
her stylistic cake and eat it. producing 
an adventure yam liiut pre-empts 
criticism by poking periodic fun at its 
own creaky conventions. This is more 
demanding a form than it appears, and 
one handled unconvincingly here: the 
author has little flair for suspense, 
while the comedy - for which she does 
have a feel - occurs loo infrequently. 

Amanda Hemingway was 
acknowledged as promising on the 
evidence of her story, "The 
Alchemist”, in Faber’s Introduction 7. 


round badge on the iapel of his.khaki." 

In sourly aphoristic prose Franks 
moves his comedy at a nicely calculated 
pace towards its denouement. Break of 
day in The Trenches sees a farcical 
encounter between a naked Cathal, 
retrieving newspapers', and two passing 
nuns. In Brondesbury, the uxorious 
Boychester is hunted down by Bobsy 
Marshall, chairwoman of the residents' 
association, and dispatched in an 
afternoon flurry of limbs and moist 
paunches. Soon, the last hot-metal 
notes are to be blown on the Bugle, 
swelling info the Wagnerian harmonies 
of Boychester’s leader - "The lion of 
integrity will lie down with the lamb of 
objectivity , . . The mirror which we 
hold to the world shall brook no 
distortions." 

At home in The Two Chairmen, 
Cathal, soothed by Mick and Maire’s 
under-the-counter poteen, makes 
rhetorical play with the analogy 
between NewTech and the Highland 
Clearances, only to fall finally silent 
when, brought to court and fined as a 
result of the nun incident, he sees his 
coming 1,500-word apotheosis on the 
front page of the last hot-metal issue. 
Boychester earns high praise for this at 
the farewell party thrown in his honour 
by the NW 6 grandees - "You put the 
Press on trial and it was found not 
guilty. May God go with you to 
Holbom"; “It was like a father giving 


Survivors 


Sometimes they cross an avenue at dusk, 
those hoarse-voiced children brashly on the move 
from mews to alley. Mostly they seem. too young 
to keep such hours, or underdressed for air 
that cuts its teeth on glass and barbad-wite coils, 

the rusted nalli of half- wrecked garages. 

They root behind our Jives fpr what thay can find: 
the bones of broken telephones, old cars ■ 
picked bare already to their oiliest springs, 
dead spars along the embankment; hug their loads . : 
of chosen bric-a-brac and, blindly assured. 

Ignite with purposes: to float an ark 
or point a bonfire, angle a sheet of tin 
. against a brick coalhouse and call' It home, 

or call it a tree House. As they flit from View 

their voices sack the twilight. 

Their trade, is a Uttered silence where they, resound. 


Secret-sharers 


overheat into melodrama when a rise 
in temperature is required - and lacks 
the experience to disguise her 
limitations. But there are inklings of 
ability. Until we can see what her 
second novel holds, it would be 
prudent to consider this one a false 
start. 


his son out LBW at the parents’ cricket 
match.” 

This, as it turns out, is premature. 
While Boychester guzzles and swills, 
the proof of the front page lies 
uncorrected in his office. And it is 
Gamine who. invigorated.by a different 
Rosenberg dream, passes ft for press. 
This last is a splendidly funny scene in' 
which Franks ,(who is currently 
working as a journalist on 77ie Times) 
amply demonstrates that, -given a free 
hand, GutTech can match anything 
that NewTech has to q/fer in the way ol 
language-mangling. 

In general, though, Franks sees 
technological change In less ribald 
terms. Despite Its skilful deployment 
of well-tried farcical techniques, the 
novel is sharply satirical in ton?; there 
is a sting in every paragraph: Cold 
type, runs the message, puts down a 
smokescreen of jargon behind which 
the enemy — the exploiters, the 
manipulators, the self-serving - 
overrun our positions, clearing the 
trenches of the Rosenbergs ana their 
allies. Well, maybe; but disagreement 
with this thesis should be no bar to 
enjoyment of the novel. Deftly 
constructed, wittily written, it is an 
impressive comic dCbut. Perhaps, 
though, Franks should reflect on the 
old saw that no fictional Irishman is 
ever quite as engaging as he fancies 
himself to be. 


T. O. Treadwell 

Christopher Leach 
A Killing Frost 
234pp. Dent. £7.50. 

0 460 045377 

There is an old critical chestnut which 
holds thai all the stories in ihe 
literature of the world are reducible to 
six basic plots. However firmly one 
rejects this depressing lihel on human 
inventiveness, it must he admitted that 
certain stock situations recur in fiction 
with obsessive regularity. 

A Killing Frost lias us its central 
device one of the hoariest of the story- 
teller's stuck s-i n -trade- what might he 
called (he "strangers in u lifeno.it" 
motif. In Christopher Leach's version, 
six ordinary people, sharers by clumcc 
of the same commuter railway 
carriage, arc caught in the grip nf un 
appalling blizzard which buries their 
train and cuts them off absolutely from 
(he sustaining niuchincry of the 
modern world. It turns nut, nf course, 
that the six strangers are not in fact as 
ordinary as all thal; tncli of (tic in is for 
one reason or another at a point of 
personal crisis, and the resolution of 
these crises is the novel's principal 
theme. 

The six central characters of A 
Killing Frost share a sense nf 
impotence and frustration. Simon and 
Anita Silverman have n tense and 
unsatisfying marriage, and Simon, his 
creative drive repressed, has just 
quixotically resigned his teaching post 
at an art school to devote his finalyears 
to painting. Sergeant Mason is taking a 
weekend of army leave in order to 
avenge his sister who has drowned 
herself after being abandoned, six 
months pregnant, by her married 
lover, while Ambrose Calvin, a hack 
novelist, has finally written a satisfying 
book and been offered a fortune for the 
film rights but only on condition that 
his masterpiece be rewritten and 
vulgarized (his nom de plume. 


significantly, is “Jake Barnes", the 
name of the emasculated hero of 
Hemingway's Fiesta J. A high-powered 
secretary betrayed by her executive 
lover and u young man suffocated by 
his strict Cut no lie upbringing complete 
the cast. 

These people come together in a 
moment of collective emergency and 
arc then released - all except 
Silverman, (he exuberant art teacher 
who dies of a heart attack in the 
snowbound carriage. Their ordeal is 
not particularly long-lusting but in the 


twenty-four hours or so they spend 
together they form a community. 
The sense of fellowship thus generated 


is exclusive and selfish, however, and 
when passengers trapped in the next 
carriage break out anti demand to join 
them they refuse to let them in. 

The survivors are rescued and go 
their sepimnc ways, the experience of 
crisis shared having changed nothing. 
A nit a. Silverman brings tne obduracy 
dial has stifled her husbnnd's creative 
energy into the life of her son-in-luw 
and newborn grandson; Sergeant 
Mason’s revenge is a humiliating 
fiasco. The writer Cnlvln, the most 
interesting of Leach’s characters, 
realizes that lie must acquiesce in the 
prostitution of his talent. The frost in 


the title of this deeply pessimistic novel 
is not the cold spell that traps the train - 
it is the empty coldness or life itself in 


which hope and love wither and die. 

The communication of this bleak 
vision of the world through a structural 
cliche is an interesting idea but not, 
finally, an effective one. Too little 
happens in the frozen train for the 
novel to work well as melodrama, 
while the melodramatic nature of the 
device weakens its suggestive ness as a 
metaphor for the wintry irony of 
human life. 
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Renaissance routines 


Henry Wou dhuysen 

Kochf'* *' ul, ' en Hnd Thomas P. 

Spenser Studies: A Renaissance 
rue try Annual II 

P«s P s P 'x l |7 i w r '" y ,,i,lshur 8 1 ' 

» H 22 'i 3 -IUH ft 

I he second vuluine of Spenser Studies 
mauitams the high standard ./f 
’£! h >’ M . ,c ffr « (reviewed 
K * Tlhl). It contains twelve 

Caniidi- o hwl \' nt: by Am *ncan and 
Canwlnin academics, on "Spenser 

Mimlanhip mid criticism and related 
RcnMce subjects". Four pieces ,,i 
Iff Y'^AftVfr/w Calender aie 
followed hy two on the Faerie Queen* 

* C , S h ” n ll “-' “utifortunaie" 
liaptmuulu, I he Ruinn nf Tune and 
The Ruuies of Rowe, and tinallv i 
■luounts of three relatively lit He- i 

1 h r rhnc,1,x ‘ intI die 1 
i iirlJe . Druminum|\ The Nnwres „i | 

and Lady Mary Wroth’s, 
i utnphthii and Amphilmihus . 0 


Prohably tlie best and most sdiolarlv 
Piece in the collection is the first, R S 
t-uhorsky s account of the wu, .dcuts of 
ht Cu/cnr/cr or which Spenser said 
-/..w-r, ' could neither 

wo si" rJ U | ,,C ?* n ! ,r “'Prohendc the 
^itemn. hf Ltlb< T sk> ' «'niiriucs her 
at tempt , begun in Spenser Studies /. to 

interpret rhe wooden Is' meaning and 
rU.it nwish.p with the poem, hy trueine 
thur contemporary sources and 

Mvf 1 .v g,le i , i.fc nd u bv l ‘ xaT,l ' n 'Hg their 
Jli 1 : A , hll '^ h at limes over- 

S l2‘ nu i' s,lL *. Is hnycly co/iviiieing in , 
sliiiwmi. Imw mi port i mi a part of the , 
ttUeiider as a whole they are. Hoiialfv • 
nn'riJ” 1 * ,s JJ- W. B u rtf mi ore's essay , 
«» the jiruhlcnmiic reoniwnnihv of 
i , £; ,n h " ,n F * me Book II. « 


histuric.il interpretations and 
biographical speculations from |„ S, 
Johnson and W. A. Oram, structural 


All’s not so well 


L'uiutions from I.. S. n-„ \n . 

A. Oram, structural “Flan VJckerS 


- r,. wium, Structural 

o ls 7' sc _ s vJP s,n e into numerology from 
K. I. Lriksi.ii - suggesting Giordano 
Bruno as the turtle in and behind 
Shakespeare's poem - and S L 
Severance on Drummond.andfinMlIva 
hint of feminism fn.ni E. V. ficillin hn 
Lady Mary Wroth. 

Tew new readers will be won over to 
Renaissance literature hv Spenser 
Studies, which is clearly aimed at nn 
academic, professional audience In 
some cases there is little feeling for the 
poetry and, one suspects, lesslove for 
i[ a What 1 lie M Annu»r wk 


relation r Cl?kS to reso,Vc th «»ugh 
lu a / >pL ‘ nr;incu and actions 

tr.idiuiin.it re prtfsent.it ions of 

J jj’jf' i 1 '' K is contributes a 

snort ant I clever account nf how the 
s l ‘ 5t I ,t, i ,, e ,| fe i if i he same f«)..k is 

1 \ pr ‘^ ,css it. while 

L. A. Moiilni.se wittily refutes R. is. 
, m ! s view of the Fcbriiurv Ldouiie 

in. f r'r S “ '‘ tra<,, ' [i,m "' uf jittacks 
wn the Jiliaibeihnn court. There are 


1 fi U 1 ,c " Annua l‘” seeks to do 
ottier than to publish new work {often 
already given as papers at conferences) 
is not quite clear. It has no "view" nf 
me suniect, no discernible "approach” 
to it, other than the nnmcrolo&ical and 
icojiolop.cn I . There is no unity to the 
volume, no sense of im editorial hand 
at work, no attempt to harmonize 
contradictions hetween separate 
«says. nor to standardize their 

!al«l enct ^ unt . ‘luotations, no list of 
plates und no index, 


The Mellerio affair 


Daniel Karlin 

Mark Siegchrist 

£5" ,n Brutal Print: The LceuI 

fep'ccZrT 8 ' 5 ' R0d C °»°" 

0 SI 42 0327 2 

■s&3* i*™* o 

nmeleemh-century Paris. a 
re'lMon lhe ail d“ BIC il, 6 rodienls: si 

hi S A ; b o n .,!J r Nor 8 7 d ndy i,^^ac; : 
C& cll “ "Mivrk ind fhc I 
SSs h Af P ~ pi,ated ,n Ant0n >0 a 1 

S «dSi£d a S”S” : S j 

fremy ms f 0 || 0wed by , , ol K,^ » 

gKsrlvstB. 

^ PP'ng him in the street) and the « 
couple returned to Tati i««oi- * ® 


m-entric: according to one story he 
,h, n S d .. “ J. i,n,b f ro m n tociil 


lL»L. I irom u local 

~ i b y he . rd an J took i t home with him to 
K- w^cre it covered him with ticks 

I bfS ci.1 k a ‘i of purification", he 
fold the shepherd, ‘anil now it is (he 

bv^fni.^ \ In 1870 Antonio died 
■‘Ll/p f ° m ^ e J°P of ,he lower or 
Belvedere which was one of his most 

™^f l ; ui8 “ r ' irapro ™'^ ! 

foundailon, t ccnJem" ' 

BE "»aW!S i 

howave r e i9^ lvrande • reserving, e 
a ^-relerest for Sophie a 
T n h ? fjmily alleged thqt the oonvent S 
and the mistress had, in collusion r 
£S« advantage of Antonio’s mental fi 
infirmity, the ultimate proof of which h 

” i EV ' n 8 ™Sed a 

c^ h y„ C &V^. h '" d "Bof4 a 


of"^r^'foUy m S°"S 

h^pocrmi was interrupted by the 
Franco-Prussian war (one of the chief 

SfSio°h^ e , p,ni ^ iffs > thefalSSfy 
upetor who. had treated Antonio after 

hjs sed-nnitilation waif killed by the 

£?fTJ'r nard . S al tbe Pont de Nemlly) 
?oIi h P eventually lost the case 
SEK” ed ' ! osl a g flin - “nd were finally - 

me case, reproduced n cxcellanr. 
funding translations In C 
Sleachnst s book, gave the kind nf ' 
fasdnaiing glimpse or the underworld f 
of rich respectability which SStEISS 


□ ssa. 

.. shrewdness of the judgments mat tfu* 
e real , merest of his book lies 

I d [ c ^ a li° n lo the poem which 

r 1 ?T« ngmade 2 fthe events - the book 
is less successful. Siegchrist easSv 

■ demonstrates that Browning's cS 

. J a J_ h,s story ,,s no more nor less than a 
mere account treated poetically of 
«K*n Problematic facts taken iust as T 
find them is quite false ■ that Rm,™f * 

«£ P f r Mf nsive,y mis represented the 

sssS . 

“pme, allegations which were 

disproved in court. But as ! 
£d (1835) Browning 

statements about” 8 

the filstorical 1 

SMwsni 

Iff s . F 


inu Howard C. Cole 

ind 

L. Jl** 'AH* 5 Well* Story from Boccaccio 
Vi i to Shakespeare 

nn pJg PP £ y rbana: Universil y of Illinois 

0 252 (10883 9 
10 

nn m .studying the sources 

1° it\ S ^ri/, adds to the main source 
ic (Decameron III, 9). a fifteenth-century 
Qr Burgundian chronicle romance and 
lo Aceoili s Virginia. Cole claims that his 
special contribution lies in considering 
*) Jncstory _as, such, not merely in 
if relation to Shakespeare; yet he gives 
i" no blended analysis of it in any of its 
d versions nor does he use the tools - 
e ne! P fuf if not applied too mechanically 
d ~ provided by the narratology of 
e Pn [PP’ Bremond, Todorov. Genette 
c ? ntl orhers - Indeed, he seems unable to 
r locus on the narrative for long 
f constantly digressing into background 
information, diligently researched but 
or no relevnnce to “the story" His 
previous hook was called A Quest of 
mqmne: Some Contexts of Tudor 
Literature, and it seems as if the same i 
approach is used here. Sadly, after the ' 
SSg, 0 ? bi °graphicaJ, literary and < 
htp ,n form a non assembled for ( 

r«iJ ? nch S romcle md Italian play, ‘ 
Cole Is unable to make any claim for £ 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of them, nor f 
has he applied any wider analytical r 

frame to the story itself. X J 

stud?\ n hiL COmeS . t0 the rore of Ws 
pUSt Shak .espeare s use of Boccaccio, (\ 
Coles fascination with irony, saUric n 

driS^rt! 8, deflation > reveals his fl 
debt to the supposedly superseded tc 


New Criticism. While Shakes^ 
used irony for several in, ^ 

— structural parallels and 
(especially between Bertram *2 
Parollesj, Cole ignores the question nf 

lo structure (much discussed^n S 
criticism) to focus on on* nj, a 5 cem 

5 " e J e T His discussi °n of BoreaS 
geared to proving that r , ;i .. 

Helena's model, is ironically judged by 

- the st0r y and by its context. But tK 

:S re p r$ 

^ gsgrMaiSj 

g Helena, Cole, like many modern critics 

i tainSsriss 

■ 

F 

’ characters in the play Shak«SS 
could not possibly have beef “E 

Bond ^ a8me a wholly or e ven mainly 

SS £f7 0n; -i s ?5 e nastier motives 

must be found. Of Helena’s vows to 
make penanee Cole writes “But even 

reiJfnrii 11 ? 1 « ly i ^.^elf-enhancing and 
remorse seif-glorifying". As Helena’^ 

jSg-firS au «eed Cole’s irritation 
with her spreads to the play, with 
compacts about “the gratuitous 
mptadte of the final seine”, S3 
equally ridiculous scene-squeezing" 
fmS Vher ®;- COn 2 plaints that come odtfly 
CTlt, - c W 5° has not analysed this 
nor concerned 

himself with dramatic structure. 

/ Jfe ?” aI Impression of this book 
(which has been very poorly proof- 

fed d ns JS 11 *? tet L ch j' and dissatis- 
“L“ 1 f f . tbe play had not lived up 
to the critic s aesthetic or ethic. 


Returning spirally 


!heS i0n Ihe subject of 

cronbff'thJif 1 ' C i >nlr 5 sts the ‘ruth of 


He was prac^sinn 




h~ .. r "■? wimi ne was about 

^® was . Pressing "New JournaSsm" 
elrafi;: 1 ™ 6 (m ^ as in sS much 


Stantey Weintraub ^ mEftEfi 

Coleridge, BkSe ant 

Daniel Mark Fogel r ihe concept of “spirn 

u , r r I 7*' » 3 plot variant of moving “hill 

SSSafti" a J? d L he Slructu ™ of the c,rcle ■ 8 * 

Romautle Imaginaflon Much is made here of the "affinity ol 

Press P £rosn ana State UniversI ly imagination for the Romantic 

oamiflrafi- ■ diaiertlc of spiral return", a pattern, In 

uau/i H7B9 1 the terms of Fogel’s mentbr M. H. 

— Attains, in which ideas "inevitably 

Despite Henry James’s often elliptical eS^em^ Ut t ■ themse!v « ,0 the 

prose, and his periodic sentence <Fu!in! S? tre J? les the,r own antitheses, only 
their enormous TS £ S?™ into themselves on a higher 

quahfleation. It is clear t fat anti thesfe that hi« ril?? F ?* eI a . ckn owIedges also 
and its resolution were often a fu l™,™ *® sIs about James’s use of the 

of his fiction. To demonstrate vet J52 >pc,l *ation of opposites "expands a 

their centrality to James’s artfc fn Wldey .j bar , ed idea about James” (he 


IlHto JI,,nDS s art is to do 

Jhir . tf ? an re-state the premise 
that he was in careful control of his 
pen. Daniel Mark Fogel oSrs tfis 

spps&aS 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

Carolyn Porter U ™e' s ISWlftij 

~ - • • • - . manipuliUe the rules- of commerce” of 

: ^roljm Pbrfet- Has produced n nature - by wSlch he’ is 


: ppwcmii, mvEeKS ,S : ££f l 

iS Ame rican hteraturo the Adahiic a n appUcd ,'to Emerson 
innocence to which it has ofteri seemed '£iiS2l, lu ? od on Henry^Jame?”; 
to aspire. She employs Lukfics's e ^ onies dangerously reduclivc.': ■ 

sHhSStl 0f i S ficaljD P t° argue that her ' Bpiyl is dlihlbislied to 

subjects, writers ostensibly withdrawn ■ ^oaoreic^ allegory, tlie Prince hi»in» ° 

SaJSa Dry (witl ! ^ “mreodlty : Xo^’seils 

irnnlfcar^H ,^ e,e I'* fi»ct neceisnrily *0 recover his use vhlue JVias Je 

u? : and marked by thoir f lhe v,sJ °nnry poet who must cn^Sf ' 

.nH P - r i C , Ilcal . consc^cnS bfXr 

£ f ; a, 5 tllc growth of capitalism, with Unt,c " inble v 'sfon - Thoreau lo hbl 
its consequent dehu manuring effects. SJ5iSf eiio l 1 - 711,5 hnmUfartoilflf ?£■ 
Emerson (s set ngarnsi n background ' 1 n i v ! is ^ ,,s seen : also In 

of massive industrial nrowifi and Sff? 1 ' of .' Faulkner 

Porter argues that the amfiig^tyofthe bec , 0 ™^ s anShi 

'Went eyeball”, the subject ^ J^ etics ' tWs tim' ! . 

h,ch j »'r ~. i,s :°“ 

■ £ ; 


i 

! *“5* ' or such an entanglement of the 
• render, a will to Involve him in the 
'i°T h i ' wei* hfatory^J 
aJJP®?’ Fau *Kner creates . a* truly 
American .capitalist, a national rather 

reader S™ 1 fi 8 ,lre . to whom lhe 

reader must react as to bis model . 

of the way in which % 

fhe ml°Ll1c SC& t0 110 a memo,r on 

ine one ha nd or a , novel on the other 
•fifi* PJ? lnts to Plau hert’s Sentimental 
0 Si j usl ., uch „ 

thqt Adams’s self-centering ; is^ 2 “ 
arnjgnnc, but Dn expSS “n S?i . 
emetso"!,,, dlvi.lon^S "o l« 


j O-- — nuift. 1U til 

can sRy Is that the Henry Adam, nf f h„ A . meHcafl we observe t 

bSiubj™ °o fhe: l 


. - va uic icicvant ennio 

entica), one may reasonably questioi 
the need for this book. 

Jf nothing else, the Fogel formuls 
offere uitelhgent and persuasive 
readings of the last major novels - 77ie 
The Wings of the Dove 
and The Golden Bom - and shows 
their structural relationships to some of 
^ early fiction, bearing out 
tne author a own suggestions about the 
design of his work. In the earlier The 
American we observe the principal 


vwnfied, dietates J' 1 "" !»«! all around the circle." Ir 

submission." impotent tholater Golden Bowl, James fumisbe: 

. ‘ B liters Itnlrnl . In a 


™.auu.. ■ ' iTa , aom, James tumisnt 

■ This Is not nn i. . 1 Lo 1 !™ ln having Adam Verve 

Marxist book t0 read - The a J evel of awareness of hlmse 

°t ten 2™ affc f le . d him as chaugini by. 
rererences’to Hnis-* L® ? Ver - frB quent jJJJJ evolution of the screw his whol 
PrincHK^S* a ? l ber « su «wtaitity “tellectual phase”. 

Kind; However, the boofc’l satisfied with demonstratinj 

more than sectarian end itc St 15 rL^ively tfie viability of his formula 
to critics of American en S e Pog ^ “ireludes-with % blographica 
Considerable. ,terat!1 re Is. parallel that James’s post-189i 

“recnvpru nf klo r 


as nost-189: 
of arrirniatioi 
le period glvei 




n -:r eaiied by David R ’ , ,0,,uy ‘ n me lower-case sense, an 

Gorham ,l n Ul w ' ^otribiitions bv e ?' although it is possible t 
Elliott "tv*' Allen Tate^ ™ ,lceive (m Blakean terms) a marrjag 

- IK farter .W, B Lewis aSi ° f co 1 nt ™ ries and a patterri of "spiral 
ori White f^ 5U,arit y essentials of boti 

Cowled v?L^ fcp TiP re 8 0 * : S'i Malcolm n!H2 l?re a U d theme in some Jaipesiai 
1 Vivian^H mSJ S and Stones from Roderici 
FraSk T ai6. /-. Waldo r the' beginning ‘to 7ft 

Demhn^M Coffmaq, jjf- t ;<■ ’ , Golden Bowl at the end, it would be i 


-*v '1 .J - -■; l . 

-S *>•.!» 
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Mystic directions 
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Grace Jantzen 

William Johnston 

The Mirror Mind: Spirituality and 
Transformation 

181pp. Collins. £5.95. 

001)215531 1 

William Johnston, a Jesuit professor at 
Sophia University in Tokyo and well 
known for his writings on Christian 
mysticism, was an obvious choice to 
me the 1980 Martin D'Arcy Memorial 
Lectures, which form the basis of this 
book. Their topic was the relationship 
of Christian spirituality and Eastern 
mysticism. Johnston begins by 


and the increasing self-knowledge and 
self-realization which it can bring. He 
focuses on a series of themes 
prominent in writings on Christian 
spirituality - the role Qf the body, the 
importance of silence, the use of 
Scripture. In each case, insights 
derived from Buddhism are brought to 
bear and these themes Rre given a 
deepened interpretation for Christian 
use in the total healing of the 
personality. As one would expect, 
Johnston scatters numerous gems on 
the way, ranging from suggestions 
for koan-like meditation on 
Scripture (in a era of Biblical 
crillchml) to comments on the 
Importance of friendship for spiritual 
healing and enlightenment. 

When we look more closely at some 
of Johnston's ideas, however, it 
emerges that he skates quickly over 
major difficulties which may prove 
daMerous to others. The first is the 
oollon of dialogue. This topic is raised 
at Ibe start in terms of the question of 
troth: since every human perspective is 
tale, it cannot but be partial, and 
therefore only good will come if those 
of different faiths share their partial 
maps with one another in their 
"S^stnvmg for more complete 
own. This m itself is unproblomauc, as 
is /ohnsion’s exhortntion, largely In 
categories drawn from Bernard 
Lonerjpn to atientive listening. He 
£l ^wtedges, however, that 
tah Chnstlanity and Buddhism arc 

E ™jry. religions, zealous to 
m their truths as the means of 
salvation. This is to be 
^ragw! he says, because "ns for 
o ailing with one another, this will not 


happen if Christians and Buddhists 
freely recognize the truth and goodness 
hi one another". * 

But this blurs the issues. We must 
recognize the partiality of our own 

!™ 8 JL yet in 50 fflr as that insight 
is accepted as correct the opposite 
cannot be held also to be correct at the 

SLLu'Efr *; or sample, if Christians 
preach belief in God and Incarnation 
and immortality as necessary for 
f n a,vat |? n - anf! Buddhists reject these as 
inhibiting enlightenment, then they do 
clash, even if not in anger. To be fair 
Johnston admits that Buddhism and 
Christianity have separate identities 
and CBnnot simply be merged in mutual 
admiration: to label a Buddhist an 
incognito Christian is as insulting and 
unhelpful as calling a Christian an 
incognito Buddhist. Nevertheless he 
accepts too easily that there is shared 
ground: in his view the bare fact of 
being unconditionally committed to 
truth, for example, is something that 
makes it possible for Christians and 
Buddhists to "join hands and march 
forward". But surely this holds only at 
the most abstract level. Concretely, the 
theological basis of Christianity is 
diametrically opposed to the non- 
theism of a Buddhist perspective. It is 
very awkward to hold hands while 
marching in opposite directions and to 
different dmmmers; and this would be 
true even if the ultimate destination 
were thought somehow to be the same. 

Perhaps it is because of this that 
Johnston soon leaves discussion about 
truth as doctrine , and turns to dialogue 
about method in meditation and 
prayer. (Indeed, as the book- 
progresses, even this dialogue changes 
into a gleaning for Christianity of 
insights and techniques derived From 

□ J JL ‘ . i . ■ .... 


Buddhism, until by the final chapters 
references to Buddhism are replaced 
by notions from Jung-swallowed- 
whole.) But again, even if Buddhist 


insights on methods are helpful to 
Christian spirituality, this should not 
be taken to imply that there must be 
bnsic agreement between them - 
techniques are not equivalent to truths. 
Nor should we assume that there could 
be a shared core of experience prior to 
its diverse interpretations, as though 
experience does not always Occur in a 
context which already contains 
interpretative dimensions. More 
important, on what grounds does 
Johnston assume that the goal of 
Christian and Buddhist mysticism is 
the same? 


5 d ° eS nol J sta,c 'his assumption, 
but it must underlie his discussion of 
method and insight, for it would 

te se ^ absurd to think that 
Buddhist techniques could help to 
. achieve a Christian goal. For example, 

' I? his remarks on Breathing, lie says 
i that as the technique is perfected in 
' z - en .. practice, the whole body 
meditates, one becomes aware of a 
cosmic dimension of the body, of 
one s union with the whole universe" 
and that this is a way to self-realization. 

« is true that the orthodox 
tradition m Christianity also stresses 
breathing in the Jesus prayer; yet it is 
too quick just to assume that the goiils 
are the same and therefore the 
techniques will be mutually useful. The 
Jesus prayer is arguably a recognition 
ot the great distance between Creator 
and created (“have mercy on me a 
sinner ) and certainly not obviously a 
means of union with the universe. It is a 
fundamental betrayal of both 
Buddhism and Christianity not to 
make clear distinctions between the 
Buddhist goal of (non-theistic) 
enlightenment and the Christian goal 
of union with God through Jesus 
Christ. 

This does not mean that there cannot 
be shared characteristics: helping the 
poor is one, healing of the personality 
is another. Yet even here we must be 
careful. Christianity declares that such 
healing of the personality depends 
ultimately on “the grace of Another", 
in Johnston's own words - a notion 
contrary to Zen - and furthermore it 
would be hasty to. assume before 
investigation that what counts as 
healing is the same in each case. Thus 
such similarities as there are can only 
be really appreciated when one has 
first explored and respected the basic 
differences; only then can we properly 
assess whether or not particular sorts of 
experiences arc parallel and how useful 
the techniques of one.religion might be 
to the other. Johnston is commendably 
concerned that Buddhists and 
Christians should be on open, friendly 
terms, ready to learn from one 

another: yet this openness will be 

superficial unless they also seriously 
confront their differences. . . 

The book is on the whole well 
presented, and the few printing errors 
easily correctable by the render; but it 
would take considerable enlighten- 
ment to interpret the koan on pl«f9: 
"while remaining true to its past it 
w000190 A their own yoga . . i 
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surface is a sphere in which rocket 
flights may very soon yield valuable 
knowledge and a speedier transit than 
any yet known. Although the Chinese 
used rockets in war in ad 1200,. and 
rockets have saved life from wrecks for 
nearly a hundred years, it is only since 
about 1927, when R. Esnault-Pelterie 
published “Astronautics", that real 
advance has been made towards the 
use of rockets above aircraft jange. 
The boldly named American 
Interplanetary Society, of which the 
author is president, was founded in 
1930. A similar German society has 
1,000 members, and France has a 
Committee for Astronautics. The 
cause has already one martyr, Herr 
Max Valier, killed in 1930 by an 
explosion in his 50 hp rocket-motor, 
which weighed only seven pounds. 
This book is dedicated to him. 


For a flight from Berlin to New York 
by rocket, through the thin air 30 miles 
. up, at present 52 tons of fuel would be 
needed for each ton of load; but Mr . 


Lasser thinks this so near economic 
possibility that he devotes part of his 
last chapter to a description of a t 
probable rocket-port on Long Island in 
1950. Much sooner than that, we may 
expect results from Dr Goddard s 
weather-rocket station : at Roswell, . 
New Mexico, financed by the 
Guggenheim £20,000 gift. Instruments 
sent up by rocket will come down near; 
Chose sent up by balloon* even if they 
rise as far, often come down far off and 
are lost. New knowledge may. be 


waste product of the building of tfie 
more complex atoms, they have been 
accused of causing old age by breaking 
up the atoms in our bodies. But M, ■ 
Piccard, ten miles up in 1931, felt no 
harm from them. 

• The idda of rocket-flight is simple, 
and has occurred to novelists. Cyrano 
in 1640 sent his voyagers to the moon in 
a box propelled by rockets. Verne in 
1866 used them to check the fall to the 
moon. But it is not so simple in 
practice. The shell must be light, yet 
must stand enormous pressures and 
contrasts of heat. Steel is too brittle at 
very low temperatures. Liquid 
hydrogen at -253deg C must be close .. 
to a combustion chamber at +2 ,500deg' . ' 
C. fo that combustion chamber the 
pressure must be high, and yet fuel 
must be pumped in. Small meteors may 
pierce the shell - big ones smash if. In 
the moon-trip passengers ' will find 
themselves weightiest, and no one 
knows how the human heart wjll work 
then; A slight mistake in steering may : 
turn the . rocket ' into a permanent : ■ 
satellite. The fuel difficulty might be-, 
solved, . as . regards heat units,, by . . 


S ided on the Heaviside Layer and On 
j. question why wireless reception 
was worse in 192&-3Q than it was in 


1923-26. We may a(so find whether the ' 
short and highly penerrative "cosmic 
raytl”, from which duf atmosphere \s . 
supposed to shield us partly, are a .real 


ntonatomic hydrogen; but no knpwn 
material could stand the 18,000deg C : , 
it would generate. Atomic- dis-. . , 
integration, if complete, would 
yield 18.000 million times as much ; : 
energy -as the burning' of the -same . 
weight, but no ohfkriowtf whether the , 
released energy would take a form we ' '• .. 

ctiild utilize ip a 'rocket or at ail. There 
are plans which need no .fuel; bilt'So far : V . 

only in the form of speculations by ■' 
novelists. The' Welisian Cayorife, 1 
which cut off gravitation, is difficult to i 

imagine possible; but It is conceivable '/ 
that a racket-shell might be polarized 
in such a way that the earth would repel ; : 
it, as in J. J.. Astor’s moon-story. qf . 
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